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Foreword 


eee of the Panhandle: A Journey through West Florida is the lat- 
est volume in a series devoted to the study of Florida history and cul- 
ture. During the past half-century, the burgeoning population and increased 
national and international visibility of Florida have sparked a great deal of 
popular interest in the state’s past, present, and future. As the favorite des- 
tination of countless tourists and as the new home for millions of retirees 
and transplants, modern Florida has become a demographic, political, and 
cultural bellwether. Florida has also emerged as a popular subject and setting 
for scholars and writers. The Florida History and Culture Series provides an 
attractive and accessible format for Florida-related books. From killer hur- 
ricanes to disputed elections, from tales of the Everglades to profiles of Sun- 
belt cities, the topics covered by the more than forty books published so far 
represent a broad spectrum of regional history and culture. 

The University Press of Florida is committed to the creation of an eclectic 
but carefully crafted set of books that will provide the field of Florida stud- 
ies with a new focus and that will encourage Florida researchers and writers 
to consider the broader implications and context of their work. The series 
includes standard academic monographs as well as works of synthesis, mem- 
oirs, and anthologies. And while the series features books of historical inter- 
est, authors researching Florida’s environment, politics, literature, and popu- 
lar or material culture are encouraged to submit their manuscripts as well. 
Each book offers a distinct personality and voice, but the ultimate goal of 
the series is to foster a sense of community and collaboration among Florida 
scholars. 

In Treasures of the Panhandle, Brian Rucker examines the historic and 
natural resources of an often overlooked and under-appreciated section of 
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the Sunshine State. A longtime professor of history at Pensacola State Col- 
lege, Rucker boasts a family background that encompasses seven generations 
of West Florida history. His Florida—and the Florida of his ancestors—lies 
west of the Apalachicola River, far from the city lights of Miami or the tourist 
havens of greater Orlando. Consisting of the state’s 12 westernmost counties, 
it is a land of natural beauty and historical significance, a rich repository of 
regional culture that belies its reputation as a “piney woods wasteland” 

This beautifully illustrated book explores the diversity and complexity of 
West Florida by presenting a county-by-county survey of historic sites and 
natural resources. The result is a fascinating tour through time and space. 
Brian Rucker harbors an unabashed love of his native region, and this deep 
attachment to particular stretches of land and water, to the places where the 
twists and turns and material culture of regional history took form, can be 
seen in the carefully constructed chapters that transport his readers to a vari- 
ety of venues. From museums to state forests to the fields, streets, and build- 
ings of villages, towns, and cities, Treasures of the Panhandle captures the full 
measure of the region's rich history. 


Raymond Arsenault and Gary R. Mormino 
Series Editors 
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Introduction 


est Florida is too often neglected in most studies of Florida. The pan- 
handle is considered as a mere afterthought, if at all. Even commer- 

cial maps of Florida are known to leave off Florida’s northwestern counties— 

sometimes going as far as representing the panhandle as an island in the Gulf 
of Mexico west of Tampa! As a region, West Florida is often seen as nothing 

more than a piney woods wasteland with no notable cities, a place of Cracker 

farmers, of sparsely populated forests and swamps, and a desolate stretch of 
Interstate 10 between Tallahassee and Pensacola. Recent development in ar- 

eas like Panama City Beach and Destin has been aimed at making the coastal 

regions more like peninsular Florida (for some, a dubious goal), but much 

of the panhandle is indeed sparsely populated and offers more of the so- 

called “Real Florida’ than any other section of the state. This book was in- 
spired by the fact that while the panhandle is so often forgotten, West Florida 
contains some of the state’s most historic sites and most unspoiled natural 
resources. I have attempted to provide a broad overview of the twelve west- 
ernmost counties in the panhandle and, county by county, to briefly describe 
the historic and natural assets each contains. Four separate appendices list 
all of the historical and ecological resources (i.e., museums, parks, historical 
organizations, and so on) specific to each county, as well as the region’s nu- 
merous sites, districts, and historical markers on the National Register. Since 
a detailed history of the panhandle is beyond the scope of this work, I have 
included a thorough bibliography that will allow interested readers to dig 
deeper into the rich heritage of the region. I have also endeavored to show- 
case many of the counties’ historic and natural sites through photographs; 
sadly, many historic sites are no longer with us, and I include a chapter that 
contains photos of some of these “lost treasures.” 
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My definition of “the panhandle’ is arbitrary, but not without justification. 
Though some consider everything west of the Suwannee River the Florida 
panhandle, I have opted to cover only the twelve westernmost counties, using 
the Apalachicola River as a transitional zone between West Florida and the 
so-called Big Bend region of the state, whose histories, cultures, and environ- 
mental regions are different from those of the western counties of Escambia, 
Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton, Holmes, Washington, Bay, Jackson, Calhoun, 
Liberty, Gulf, and Franklin. 

West Florida is often overshadowed by the rest of the state, but it has a vi- 
brant past, extending back thousands of years to the first Paleo-Indians who 
called this region their home. In 1559, Spain made its first major colonizing 
attempt in Florida, at Pensacola. Its failure led, in 1565, to St. Augustine be- 
coming the first established Spanish colony. West Florida was fought over by 
several European countries until it was acquired by the United States in 1821; 
before that, in the 1700s, it had been the fourteenth British colony in North 
America. In addition to the rich past of each of its counties, West Florida 
boasts twenty-four state parks, three state forests, a national forest, a national 
seashore, and several other land and marine preserves. 

For history buffs and nature lovers alike, the panhandle is a paradise, offer- 
ing undeveloped coastal areas, pristine streams, smaller communities filled 
with historic buildings and museums, and a slower pace of life. 

I will state upfront that I am biased. The panhandle has been the home 
of my family for seven generations, and this volume is a celebration of its 
beauty and its rich past. This is a region where one can escape to secluded 
white sand beaches lapped by the Gulf’s gentle waves or to deep blue springs 
that are a constant 68 degrees. It is a region where one can stand in pine for- 
ests and hear the wind singing through the needles. It is a region where on 
summer nights one can stare up amid the chorus of crickets and cicadas and 
whip-poor-wills at a night sky unmarred by light pollution. It is a region of 
swamps and forests and tidal flats where glimpses of cranes, alligators, bears, 
white-tailed deer, ospreys, and raccoons are frequent. It is a region filled with 
quaint towns that care about their heritage and with numerous museums 

chronicling each community's own diverse legacy. It is a region where one 
can stroll quiet streets or trails lined with huge live oak trees festooned with 
Spanish moss. Where many a seafood restaurant serves fresh mullet, grouper, 
red snapper, shrimp, and oysters. Where one can paddle a canoe on a crys- 
tal clear stream with sugar-white sandbars and cedar- and magnolia-lined 
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banks, where one can look up to see herons or eagles flying overhead and feel 
that there is no better place on earth, and no better moment than right now. 
This is the beauty and the treasure of West Florida, a forgotten realm filled 
with enticing historic and natural resources. 


West Florida’s History 


A Brief Overview 


hile most visitors to Florida know the panhandle for its beautiful 

snow-white beaches, crystal clear canoeing streams, and fresh Gulf 
seafood, a growing number are discovering the rich historical heritage of 
this often neglected section of the Sunshine State. From Pensacola to Apala- 
chicola, state parks, museums, and historical sites offer a veritable feast of rich 
history that spans millennia. This book samples many of the historical and 
natural resources that the panhandle has to offer. 

The original inhabitants of the panhandle were Native Americans who 
arrived during the Ice Age and remained in the area until the colonial and 
early American period. A small number of Native Americans still inhabit the 
region. Evidence of the Native American culture can be seen in the temple 
mounds, middens, and numerous artifacts left behind along the bays, rivers, 
and beaches of the panhandle. 

The first European explorers to see the Emerald Coast were members of 
the ill-fated Narvaez expedition of circa 1529. One of their great geographical 
discoveries was the Bay of Ochuse, the large deep-water inlet now known as 
Pensacola Bay. In 1559, the Spanish sent a large colonizing expedition under 
Don Tristan de Luna to settle Pensacola and provide a presence in “La Flor- 
ida.” But events went awry, with a hurricane destroying many of the colonists’ 
supplies only a short time after landing. By 1561, the bedraggled Spanish had 
abandoned the site, and four years later they settled St. Augustine on the 
Atlantic coast, which now enjoys the distinction of being the United States’ 
oldest permanent European community. 

Pensacola would not be established as a permanent settlement until 1698, 
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as the Spanish response to the growing French presence on the Gulf Coast. 
The European powers’ struggle over the borderlands had a profound impact 
on West Florida—Pensacola is known as the City of Five Flags for a reason. 
The French captured Pensacola between 1719 and 1721, but the Spanish re- 
turned and remained there until 1763 when Great Britain acquired the colony 
of West Florida, which at the time extended all the way to the Mississippi 
River and as far north as Natchez. In 1781, however, the Spanish military 
leader Bernardo de Galvez captured Pensacola from the British, ending their 
tenure in the panhandle. 

This period of Spanish settlement, between 1783 and 1821, was fraught with 
difficulty. Though Pensacola was the headquarters of the successful Panton- 
Leslie Trading Company—which supplied deerskins to Europeans through 
trade with the Southeastern Indians—Spain was experiencing serious prob- 
lems in their dealings with the Native American population as well as grow- 
ing friction with American settlers on the borders of Spanish West Florida. 

These unaddressed problems exploded in violence, leading to the costly 
Creek or Red Stick War of 1813-1814 in neighboring Alabama. After General 
Andrew Jackson defeated the Red Stick Creeks, they fled to the supposed 
safety of Spanish West Florida, which ultimately led to Jackson invading West 
Florida in 1814 in pursuit of hostile Indians and again in 1818 with the First 
Seminole War. Spain acknowledged the inevitable and in 1821 officially ceded 
Florida to the United States. 

During the antebellum era, thousands of Anglo settlers moved to the pan- 
handle, engaging in sawmilling, brickmaking, and agriculture. Pensacola saw 
the creation of a federal naval yard on its bay; farsighted individuals opened 
the nation’s first experimental forestry station at the Naval Live Oaks Reserva- 
tion; and residents of Apalachicola saw thousands of bales of cotton delivered 
to their docks from upstream locations in Alabama and Georgia. 

The Civil War cast a pall on the panhandle. Some argue that the first shots 
were fired at Fort Barrancas on January 8, 1861, months before those at Fort 
Sumter. Across the bay, Fort Pickens was one of the very few defense instal- 
lations that remained under Union control throughout the war. Several small 
battles took place across West Florida, but most of the region became a no 
man’s land as settlers fled to safer areas for the duration of the war. 

Rebuilding efforts occupied the years immediately following the end of 
war. More of the vast longleaf yellow pine forests were cut into lumber, rail- 
roads began to connect West Florida to the outside world, and many towns 
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began to emerge. By the beginning of the twentieth century, the depletion of 
the pine forests was becoming a serious concern, and West Floridians turned 
to turpentining and agriculture. By the 1920s, some entrepreneurs were trans- 
forming the panhandle into numerous groves of satsuma oranges, while oth- 
ers were developing coastal resorts along the bays and sounds of the region. 
Bridges and new roads ended isolation for many communities. 

World War II transformed the panhandle again, as new military bases such 
as Eglin and Tyndall became key components of the local economies. Follow- 
ing the war, new industry and commercial tourism became the focus, turning 
once sleepy burgs like Panama City Beach and Destin into destinations for 
spring break party goers or Canadian “snowbirds.’ Despite the rapid growth 
of the coastal area, much of the rural charm and natural beauty of the region 
remains. In the last several decades numerous local historical groups have 
emerged and are now preserving heritage sites and educating the public on 
the region's long and diverse history. 
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Pensacola Santa Rosa (1740s), located on Santa Rosa Island (photo courtesy of Pensacola 
Historical Society, a division of West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc.). 
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Example of virgin longleaf yellow pine forest (photo courtesy of Pensacola Historical 
Society, a division of West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc.). 


Logging railroads across West Florida accelerated the depletion of the pine forests (photo courtesy of 


Special Collections, John C. Pace Library, University of West Florida). 


Common sight in Pensacola around 1900: lumber being loaded for transport (photo courtesy of 
Pensacola Historical Society, a division of West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc.). 


Cutting the “Catface”: how tar is harvested from pines for the turpentine industry (photo courtesy 
of the Pensacola Historical Society, a division of West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc.). 
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Escambia 


scambia County is Florida's westernmost county and also one of its old- 
es When the United States acquired Florida from Spain in 1821, there 
were only two counties in the new territory—Escambia and St. John’s. At the 
time, Escambia’s border stretched all the way to the Suwannee River. Today 
the county is much smaller, but it still boasts one of the oldest settlements in 
Florida's long history, its county seat of Pensacola, which is also the largest 
city in the panhandle. The Spanish colonizer Don Tristan de Luna attempted 
to settle the area in 1559, but the endeavor was abandoned by 1561 due to a 
hurricane, starvation, and ill-conceived plans. It would not be until 1698-99 
that the Spanish would resettle Pensacola, this time setting up a colony near 
present-day Fort Barrancas, overlooking the pass to the Gulf. After the brief 
French interlude lasting from 1719 to 1722, the Spanish moved the colony to 
the shores of Santa Rosa Island (near the site of Fort Pickens), but several 
decades of hurricanes changed their mind. In 1754, the city was moved yet 
again, this time to its present location. 

Pensacola is the most notable of Escambia County's communities, but 
there are others, including Barrineau Park, Barth, Beulah, Bluff Springs, Bo- 
gia, Bratt, Brownsville, Cantonment, Century, Cottage Hill, Gonzalez, McDa- 
vid, Millview, Molino, Muscogee, Pensacola Beach, Perdido Key, Quintette, 
South Flomaton, Walnut Hill, and Warrington. 

In the northern part of the county, just below the state line, is the town of 
Century, named for its founding date of i900. Century, like many other West 
Florida towns, was a typical sawmill town—the mill was the town and the 
town was the mill. Century flourished in the early twentieth century due to 
the activities of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company. Though the mill shut 
down in the late 1950s, in 1989, local preservation activists helped create the 
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Alger-Sullivan Historic District. This district boasts over 40 historic build- 
ings, including the Mayo home (from the 1880s), the Century Hotel, the 
Raney home, and the Glover House. The Alger-Sullivan Historical Society 
was established in 1988 and operates the Leach House Museum, the 1913 Post 
Office Museum, and the Boxcar Museum, all located in James Houston Jones 
Park. Relics of the sawmill town’s past can be found here, including the so- 
ciety’s latest acquisition, the old steam locomotive No. 100, which from the 
1920s to the 1950s hauled yellow pine logs to the mill. Nearby is Tannenheim, 
a 1904 ornate Victorian mansion. 

To the south, near the picturesque Perdido River, sits the rural community 
of Barrineau Park. Founded in the early 1900s by developer William Capers 
Barrineau, this community became home to many German, Austrian, and 
Hungarian immigrants. The Barrineau Park School, which was constructed 
by the WPA in 1938, is now home to the Barrineau Park Community Cen- 
ter and Historical Society. The Barrineau Park Historical Society operates a 
museum in the old schoolhouse, preserving the history of this small farming 
settlement. St. Elizabeth’s Catholic Church, dating from 1923, is one of the 
earliest original church buildings still in the area. 

In the midsection of the county, near where General Andrew Jackson once 
camped in the early 1800s, is the small community of Molino. Molino’ jail 
was originally constructed in 1915, but the town was abolished in 1933. The 
jail, since overgrown with brush, was recently cleared of debris, and the Mo- 
lino Mid-County Historic Society hopes to preserve it as a reminder of the 
town’s past. 

In west central Escambia County sits the Roy Hyatt Environmental Center, 

which combines ecology and history. Geared toward field trips from local 
schools, this 120-acre wooded site focuses on natural history and the heritage 
of pioneer ancestors. Nature trails meander through a pitcher plant preserve. 
A natural history museum offers exhibits related to local flora and fauna. The 
center also boasts a replica of an old one-room wooden schoolhouse built in 
the nineteenth century, along with a replica of a typical “Cracker” style dog- 
trot house, furnished with typical artifacts from the 1800s. 

Just north of Pensacola is the 1,600-acre campus of the University of West 
Florida (UWF). This institution plays a significant role in the preservation of 
the panhandle’ rich history. The history department at UWF offers programs 
in both public history and historic preservation. The Special Collections De- 
partment in the John C. Pace Library houses the most extensive collection 
of West Florida historical records in the entire state and boasts some 700 
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collections containing nearly 900,000 items including books, letters, photo- 
graphs, manuscripts, blueprints, diaries, and correspondence. Also located at 
UWF is the Archaeology Institute, an educational, research, and curational 
facility dedicated to preserving the prehistoric and historic archaeological re- 
sources of West Florida. With an extensive staff of archaeologists and support 
personnel, the institute includes laboratories, offices, and an exhibit hall high- 
lighting many of the local archaeological projects, including both terrestrial 
and maritime excavations, conducted by the institute. The exhibit presents 
numerous artifacts recovered from these digs. 

Also at the university is the Edward Ball Nature Preserve, featuring a half- 
mile-long nature trail and boardwalk through Thompson's Bayou, which 
empties into the mouth of Escambia River. Visitors can walk through hard- 
wood swamps featuring cypress trees and the occasional alligator. Another 
hiking path on the campus, through the Baars-Firestone Wildlife Sanctuary, 
offers hikers a trail through sandhills, hammocks, and wetlands. 

South of the university and stretching toward downtown Pensacola is the 
Scenic Highway, which skirts the western shore of Escambia Bay and offers 
travelers some of the most spectacular vistas in the entire state of Florida. 
First constructed in the 1920s, this 11-mile-long highway winds along red clay 
bluffs that reach an average of 75 feet above this large bay. Some of the bluffs 
are over a hundred feet high and offer motorists and cyclists striking views to 
the east. These bluffs mark some of the highest points along Florida's entire 
coastline. Two points of interest along this highway are Chimney Park and 
Bay Bluffs Park. Chimney Park is located on Scenic Highway at the foot of 
Langley Avenue, and its 3.35 acres are centered on the picturesque remains 
of a large brick chimney that, before the Civil War, was part of the steam 
power plant at the Hyer-Knowles Planing Mill. Farther south is the 32-acre 
Bay Bluffs Park, where visitors can descend the high bluffs and travel via a 
boardwalk through an oak and pine forest to the water’s edge where the sand 
is colored pink from the red clay of the bluffs. During the antebellum period 
several brickyards were located along these bluffs, supplying bricks for the 
construction of the coastal defense fortifications at the mouth of the bay and 
even for Fort Jefferson in the Dry Tortugas. 

Downtown Pensacola, especially the section stretching along the water’s 
edge between Ferdinand Plaza and Seville Square, offers shining examples of 
historic preservation. Early preservationists in the 1960s recognized the sig- 
nificance of the city’s historic structures and began a movement to preserve 
much of the community’s heritage. The umbrella organization West Florida 
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Historic Preservation, Inc., has preserved several square blocks in downtown 
Pensacola for “heritage tourism” Headquartered in the Bowden Building, 
West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc. houses an extensive collection of 
over 150,000 historical artifacts and is responsible for the operation of the 
Historic Pensacola Village. Twenty National Register historic properties are 
located within the village, and every year thousands of tourists, visitors, and 
schoolchildren walk the historic streets. 

Arranged along the streets of the downtown historic district are windows 

to the past. The Colonial Archaeological Trail illuminates dig sites in down- 
town Pensacola that highlight features of the 1700s British fort at Pensacola 
and other colonial structures. Several historic buildings are open for tours, 
including the 1832 Old Christ Episcopal Church. This restored brick church 
dominates Seville Square and is one of the oldest church buildings in Florida. 
The Historic Pensacola Village also features a dynamic living history pro- 
gram, such as at the Charles Lavalle House, a Gulf Coast Creole cottage built 
in 1805. One side of this cottage is authentically furnished as the home of a 
French colonial family. Other downtown historic homes are the 1871 Dorr 
House, the 1830s Barkley House, the Manuel Barrios House, the Lear-Roche- 
blave House, the Pfeiffer Cottage, and the Julee Cottage, the latter highlight- 
ing West Florida’s early African American heritage. 

There are also several museums in Historic Pensacola Village. The Mu- 
seum of Commerce is located in a turn-of-the-century brick warehouse and 
features a re-created streetscape of downtown Pensacola in 1890. The Mu- 
seum of Industry sheds light on the industries that built up Pensacola—saw- 
milling, brick making, and fishing. The largest museum in the district is the 
T. T. Wentworth, Jr. Florida State Museum, located in the 1908 Mediterra- 
nean Revival building that once housed Pensacola’ city hall. Named after one 

of the city’s most significant collectors of local historical memorabilia, this 
building now houses exhibits that explore the city’s long and diverse history. 
The Pensacola Historical Society also offers opportunities for both research 
and discovery in the downtown area. The Pensacola Historical Museum, lo- 
cated in the historic 1880s Arbona Building, highlights Pensacola’s history 
from the earliest Native Americans to the present, and the museum store 
offers one of the largest selections of local and regional history books, along 
with numerous souvenirs. The Pensacola Historical Society also operates the 
Resource Center in the Beacon Building, which houses a large collection of 
maps, manuscripts, family histories, photographs, books, and other items. 
The Pensacola Historic Preservation Society has also long been involved 
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in the preservation of the city’s historic structures, and the society owns and 
operates the Quina House Museum. This house, built in 1810 by an early 
physician, is the oldest home in Pensacola to remain on its original site. Just 
a few blocks away is St. Michael’s Cemetery, one of Florida’s oldest extant 
cemeteries. Though formally surveyed by the Spanish in 1807, it may have 
been in use from as early as the mid-eighteenth century. Many of Pensacola's 
most notable politicians are buried in this historic cemetery, which serves as 
an outdoor museum chronicling Pensacola’s past. 

Near the Pensacola waterfront is the five-acre site of the Veterans Memo- 
rial Park/Wall South, a park dedicated to the veterans of all of the United 
States’ wars. The highlight of the park is the scaled-down version (i.e., to three 
quarters of the size) of the Vietnam War Memorial honoring every American 
killed in that conflict. Also featured is a World War I memorial, a World War 
II memorial, a monument to the World War II Submarine Lifesaving League, 
a Children of Vietnam Veterans memorial, and an AH-1JC Cobra helicopter. 
Across the street, on the edge of the bay, is Hawkshaw Lagoon Memorial 
Park, which is dedicated to all missing children in the United States. 

Not far offshore, near the Pensacola Bay Bridge, is the Emanuel Point ship- 
wreck. This is the site of Florida’s oldest shipwreck. First discovered in 1992, 
the wreck has since been identified by underwater archaeologists from the 
Maritime Archaeology Program at the University of West Florida, along with 
the Florida Bureau of Archaeological Research, as one of the Spanish ships 
used in Tristan de Luna's ill-fated first attempt to establish Pensacola in 1559. 
Many of Luna’s ships were sunk in the bay by a hurricane that year. A second 
Luna shipwreck was discovered several years ago, not far from the first wreck. 

On Main Street, in the restored 1902 historic L & N Marine Terminal, is 
the headquarters of the Northwest Regional Center for the Florida Public 
Archaeology Network (FPAN). This organization was created to “promote 
and facilitate the conservation, study, and public understanding of Florida's 
archaeological heritage through regional centers.’ FPAN has been involved 
in the promotion of public archaeology, the preservation of heritage sites, 
and the advising of local governments on the best management practices for 
municipally owned and county-owned archaeological sites. The Destination 
Archaeology Resource Center is located in this building and offers a visitor 
center and a museum with a newly installed permanent exhibit entitled “A 
Road Trip Through Florida Archaeology.’ This interactive exhibit highlights 
Florida's unique archaeological heritage. 

Ferdinand Plaza in downtown Pensacola, adjacent to Palafox Street, is the 
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site where in 1821 Andrew Jackson took possession of Florida from Spain on 
behalf of the United States. North of the main downtown business district 
are a series of well-preserved structures from the early 1900s—the Ameri- 
can National Bank Building, the old Escambia County Courthouse, the 1920s 
Saenger Theatre, the Thiesen Building, the Blount Building, Christ Episcopal 
Church, and the Governor Perry House, named for Edward Perry, governor 
of Florida from 1885 to 1889. 

The hill in the north section of Pensacola was home to many well-to-do 
Pensacola families circa 1900, and has since been incorporated as the North 
Hill Historic District. Victorian, Queen Anne, Neoclassical, Craftsman Bun- 
galow, Tudor Revival, and even Populuxe homes abound in this oak and 
magnolia festooned neighborhood that includes some of Pensacola original 
brick streets. The earthworks of fortifications from the British era (1763-1781) 
can still be seen, and it was here that in May 1781 Bernardo de Galvez, the 
Spanish governor of Louisiana, conquered Pensacola with a siege that ended 
at North Hill, after Galvez’ men dropped a hot-shot cannonball into the pow- 
der magazine of one of the British forts. 

The Perdido River and Bay form Escambia County’s western boundary 

with Baldwin County, Alabama. The Perdido River got its name—meaning 
“lost” —from the Spanish, perhaps because they found its mouth difficult to 
ascertain from the Gulf. The picturesque river and bay offer canoeing and 
kayaking opportunities, and several parks in the region offer access to the 
region's beauty. Tarkiln Bayou is a secluded arm of Perdido Bay, and this pris- 
tine bayou has been saved from developers thanks to the establishment of 
Tarkiln Bayou Preserve State Park. The park’s 900 acres were first acquired in 
1998 and are noted for being the home of four species of endangered pitcher 
plants. One of these rare carnivorous plants is unique to the Gulf Coast region 
between the Apalachicola and Mississippi Rivers. A boardwalk through the 
wet prairie park allows visitors to glimpse many different plant and animal 
species. The smooth water of the bayou makes it an excellent location to spot 
the occasional dolphin, bald eagle, and alligator snapping turtle. 

At the mouth of Perdido Bay, near the pass to the Gulf, is Perdido Key 
State Park. Perdido Key is a typical Gulf barrier island comprised of brilliant 
white quartz sand, gentle rolling dunes, sea oats for cover, and beautiful Gulf 
waters. Sea turtles occasionally come ashore at the park. Boardwalks allow 
visitors to access the beach without damaging the fragile dune ecosystem, and 
the beach area is a popular site for swimmers and picnickers. 

East of Perdido Pass is a section of the Gulf Islands National Seashore, 
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which, stretching from the panhandle to the Mississippi Gulf Coast, is the 
largest national seashore preserve in the country. On the western shore of 
the pass to Pensacola Bay is an area of pristine beach—the Fort McRee rec- 
reational area and Rosamond Johnson Beach. Though historic Fort McRee, 
which saw action in the Civil War, has since been destroyed by shifting sands 
and currents, this area is open to pedestrian and boat traffic and offers oppor- 
tunities for primitive campers. Johnson Beach offers more traditional Gulf 
beaches and is a popular tourist destination. 

Not far away is Big Lagoon State Park. Big Lagoon separates the main- 
land from Perdido Key and the Gulf of Mexico, and the beaches, boardwalks, 
shallow bays, and nature trails offer spectacular views of coastal estuarine 
environments. The Great Florida Birding Trail begins at Big Lagoon State 
Park and each year attracts many birding enthusiasts. A four-story obser- 
vation tower provides panoramic views of Big Lagoon and the Intracoastal 
Waterway. 

The Pensacola Naval Air Station is home to many notable historic sites. 
Today it is known as the home base of the Navy’s Blue Angels Precision Flight 
Team and is one of the most important military bases in the Southeast. The 
Pensacola Navy Yard originally opened at the site in 1826 and remained in 
operation until 1911. After being refitted for the fledgling operations of naval 
aviation, the base reopened in 1914 and for decades has been one of the na- 
tion’s most important training grounds for the U.S. Navy. Many of the historic 
structures of the original navy yard can still be found on the live oak-covered 
peninsula that houses the installation, including two antebellum forts built to 
protect the site. 

The best preserved of these forts is Fort Barrancas, perched atop a bluff 
overlooking the pass to Pensacola Bay. Before the present-day fort was con- 
structed, this area was the site of the first permanent Spanish settlement in 
the Pensacola area, Presidio Santa Maria de Galve, which was in operation 
from 1698 to 1719. In the 1990s, archaeologists located the original remains 
of this Spanish settlement. One hundred years after the settlement was aban- 
doned, the Spanish constructed a masonry water battery nearby on a promi- 
nent red bluff (barrancas means red bluff), and in the 1830s and 1840s the 
United States added to this site a large brick fortification as part of the coun- 
try’s coastal defense program. Today Fort Barrancas is the best preserved 
of the area's Civil War era forts and is maintained by the U.S. National Park 
Service as part of the Gulf Islands National Seashore. Battery San Antonio, 
the Spanish water battery, is the oldest colonial masonry fortification in the 
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panhandle. An underground tunnel connects it to Fort Barrancas. At the out- 
set of the Civil War, Fort Barrancas was held by Union troops. Some believe 
that the few shots Union soldiers fired in January 1861 at noisy southerners 
threatening the fort may in fact have been the first shots of the Civil War. The 
Union soldiers eventually evacuated Fort Barrancas in favor of Fort Pickens 
across the bay on Santa Rosa Island, and the Confederate forces then occu- 
pied Barrancas. A huge artillery duel between Union-held Fort Pickens and 
Confederate Barrancas took place between 1861 and 1862. Confederate forces 
in Pensacola eventually abandoned the region in the spring of 1862, as forces 
were desperately needed in other theaters of the war. A short distance inland 
from Fort Barrancas lies another prime example of coastal defense fortifica- 
tions—the brick Advanced Redoubt, which was built to protect the Pensacola 
Navy Yard from a land-based assault. It is extremely well preserved and is 
also maintained by the Gulf Islands National Seashore. Barrancas National 
Cemetery, first established in 1868, is located nearby. 

Just down the road from Fort Barrancas is the historic Pensacola Light- 
house, erected over Pensacola Pass in 1858 to replace an earlier lighthouse. 
After the Civil War, this 160-foot brick lighthouse was outfitted with a first- 
order Fresnel lens. The lighthouse and its keeper’s quarters were placed on the 
National Register of Historic Places in 1974. 

A short distance away from the lighthouse is one of the premier muse- 
ums of the panhandle (and the country)—the National Museum of Naval 
Aviation. One of the largest air and space museums in the nation, it houses 
over 140 restored aircraft representing Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 

aviation. Some of the aircraft on display are extremely rare. One of the many 
prized specimens is the NC-4 Flying Boat, which, in 1919, was one of the 
first airplanes to cross the Atlantic Ocean. The museum features historical 
displays, exhibits, a research center, extensive gift shop, and even an IMAX 
theater, and each year thousands of visitors come to tour the facility. 
Across the bay from Pensacola is Santa Rosa Island, a forty-mile-long bar- 
rier island that protects the shores of Escambia, Santa Rosa, and Okaloosa 
Counties. The western section of the island, at Pensacola Beach, is a popular 
destination for tourists during the summer months, but to escape the con- 
dominiums and congestion visitors might visit the protected beach areas just 
east and west of Pensacola Beach that the Gulf Islands National Seashore 
maintains. At the very western end of Santa Rosa Island is another histori- 
cal gem—Fort Pickens. Like Barrancas, Advanced Redoubt, and McRee, Fort 
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Pickens was built before the Civil War by skilled slave masons (1829-1834). 
Fort Pickens was designed to guard the mouth of Pensacola Bay. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, Union soldiers occupied Fort Pickens, 
and it was one of the very few southern forts to remain under Union control 
throughout the duration of the war. Had events transpired differently, the first 
official shots of the Civil War might have taken place at Fort Pickens rather 
than at Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor. Confederate forces failed to cap- 
ture Fort Pickens in October 1861 in the nighttime Battle of Santa Rosa Island, 
which was West Florida's largest land conflict of the Civil War. Artillery duels 
between Pickens and Barrancas and McRee also took place during the war. 

One of the corners of Fort Pickens is missing, marking the time in the late 
1800s when a gunpowder magazine exploded and sent its bricks skyward. In 
the 1880s, Fort Pickens was also the temporary home of the noted Apache 
warrior Geronimo, who along with several other members of his band were 
kept on the island at this location. 

In the late 1800s and early 1900s, the Coastal Artillery Service made ex- 
tensive use of the Fort Pickens area, and new updated structures were built in 
the region. The Harbor Defense Project, spurred on by the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, and World War II, prompted the construction of numer- 
ous reinforced concrete batteries in the vicinity of Fort Pickens. Various guns 
were installed, including several rare guns mounted on disappearing car- 
riages. Batteries Cullum, Sevier, Van Swearingen, Worth, Pensacola, Payne, 
Trueman, Cooper, Langdon, and #234 can still be seen on the grounds, which 
are now maintained by the Gulf Islands National Seashore. A historical re- 
search library is also located at Pickens, and a few years ago archaeologists 
uncovered remains of the second Spanish settlement of Pensacola, estab- 
lished in 1721. Destroyed by a hurricane in 1752, the settlement then moved 
to the present-day site of Pensacola. 

Just off Pensacola Pass, in the Gulf, is a piece of history under the waves. 
The battleship USS Massachusetts (BB-2) was brought to Pensacola in the 
19208 for artillery target practice, and the shipwreck is a favorite destination 
for divers. The Massachusetts was commissioned in 1896 and is the oldest ex- 
isting American battleship. It became Florida's fourth Underwater Archaeo- 
logical Preserve in 1993. Further out in the Gulf is another decommissioned 
warship, the Essex-class carrier USS Oriskany (commissioned in 1950). The 
Oriskany was towed into the Gulf off Pensacola in 2006 and sunk to create an 
artificial reef. This site is another favorite of divers. 
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Governor Perry House, Pensacola. 


Home in the North Hill Historic District, Pensacola. 
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Perdido Key State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental Protection). 


Fort Barrancas. 
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National Naval Aviation Museum (photo courtesy of Pensacola Bay Area Chamber of Commerce). 
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See Rosa County was created in 1842 from the eastern section of Es- 
cambia County. The twenty-first county in Florida, it derives its name 
from Santa Rosa Island, the long barrier island on its southern border. Mil- 
ton is the county seat, and other communities include Allentown, Avalon 
Beach, Bagdad, Berrydale, Chumuckla, Fidelis, Floridatown, Gulf Breeze, 
Harold, Holley, Jay, Mulat, Munson, Navarre, Navarre Beach, Pace, and Pea 
Ridge. 

Before the Civil War, Santa Rosa County was the most industrialized 
county in Florida. Today it is one of the leading counties in the production of 
cotton and peanuts. Early pioneers found wealth in the vast stands of virgin 
yellow pines that blanketed the region, and numerous water-powered and 
steam-powered sawmills materialized across the county. Brickyards along 
the county’s rivers and bays also provided industry. Much of this industry 
was destroyed in the Civil War by Confederates practicing scorched earth 
policies, but in the late 1800s lumbermen once more turned to denuding the 
vast pinelands. By the early 1900s much of the virgin pine had been cut, and 
citizens turned instead to turpentining, agriculture, pulpwood harvesting, 
and horticulture. World War II brought new military installations, and new 
jobs. Following the war, chemical companies and the largest oil field in the 
state provided additional job opportunities. Enormous real estate develop- 
ment has taken place in the southern end of the county, near the waterways, 
while agriculture still dominates the northern end of Santa Rosa County. 

The thousands of acres of farmland in the northern region of Santa Rosa 
County make it one of Florida’s top producers of cotton and peanuts. In the 
late 1960s an oil and natural gas field was tapped near the farm community 
of Jay, and it is not uncommon to see an oil well surrounded by cotton fields 
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or pasture. Near Jay is the Gabbert Family’s Farm Museum, which hosts the 
annual Peanut Festival. This museum contains numerous examples of antique 
farm equipment that highlight the agriculture of the early twentieth century, 
including dozens of antique farm tractors. In 2009, the Jay Historical Society 
opened the Jay Museum, which houses artifacts and photographs that reflect 
the community’s heritage. 

Blackwater River State Forest dominates much of the northeastern end 
of the county. The largest state forest in Florida, this gem of the panhandle 
encompasses 190,000 acres of preserved land in Santa Rosa County and ad- 
jacent Okaloosa County. It is named for the Blackwater River, which flows 
through the forest, and the forest's natural stands of longleaf yellow pine are 
some of the best remaining examples of the yellow pine/wiregrass ecosystem 
that once covered much of the American Southeast. Once ruthlessly har- 
vested by pioneer lumbermen, today’s stands of pine are conserved by the 
Florida Division of Forestry. Visitors to the large forest can find many diverse 
ecological habitats, ranging in height from 10 to 290 feet above sea level and 
including Atlantic white cedar forests, longleaf yellow pine forests, pitcher 
plant bogs, titi swamps, and dazzling streams and rivers. The forest is home 
to many animals, such as white-tailed deer, the endangered red-cockaded 
woodpecker, the gopher tortoise, and the pine barrens treefrog. One of the 
panhandle’ best collections of natural resources, the forest offers hiking, 
camping, swimming, horseback riding, canoeing, biking, hunting, fishing, 
and wildlife viewing. 

The Blackwater River State Forest headquarters is located in the town of 
Munson, in the northeast section of the county. A popular site here is Krul 
Lake Recreation Area, which features a restored/recreated operating gristmill 
of the kind that once provided meal for early panhandle settlers. A nearby 
trail across Sweetwater Creek, complete with a suspension bridge, leads hik- 
ers to the larger Bear Lake nearby. 

Among the greatest attributes of Blackwater Forest are the pristine streams 
—Juniper, Coldwater, and Sweetwater—that feed into Blackwater River. 
These are some of the most unpolluted streams in the state of Florida, and it is 
easy to see why Santa Rosa County is considered the Canoe Capital of Flor- 
ida. Each year, thousands of canoers and kayakers enjoy the shallow crystal 
clear streams lined with snow-white sand bars. A 41.4-mile-long portion of 
the Florida National Scenic Trail runs through Blackwater River State For- 
est, offering hikers unmatched vistas through pinewoods, over small streams, 
and along towering cliffs of red clay. For horse lovers, the Coldwater Creek 
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Equestrian Center near Munson provides stables and staging facilities for 
more than fifty miles of horse trails near Coldwater Creek. 

Blackwater River State Park is located in the southeastern section of the 
forest and is one of the most popular spots for campers, picnickers, swim- 
mers, paddlers, and hikers. Here at Deaton Bridge the water is the color of 
tea, reflecting the tannin leached into the river from the miles of bordering 
forestland. Opened in 1968 and comprising 590 acres, this park was desig- 
nated a Registered State Natural Feature in 1980 for its “exceptional value in 
illustrating the natural history of Florida.” In 1982 one of the Atlantic white 
cedars in the park was certified as a Florida Champion—the largest of its 
species. 

On the opposite end of the county, bordering the Escambia River, is Chu- 
muckla Springs. This artesian well was utilized by the Native Americans, who 
had a village nearby, and in the early 1900s a spa operated at the site and 
entrepreneurs bottled Chumuckla Springs water. Nearby is the ghost town of 
the antebellum community of Coon Hill. Nothing exists there today except 
for a well-maintained cemetery, which includes statuary honoring the early 
Scotch-Irish settlers who pioneered the community. 

Many people of Native American descent still live in West Florida, and 
in Santa Rosa County the Santa Rosa County Creek Indian Tribe, Inc., was 
organized in 1995. Ten years later, the tribe acquired nearly 30 acres in the 
central portion of the county and their plans include the construction of a 
Native American museum, educational building, library, and a replica of a 
Creek village. 

To the southeast, on the northeastern edge of Escambia Bay, lies Florida- 
town, another ancient Indian site. Spanish records from the 1690s note an 
Indian presence here. The site was also visited by General Andrew Jackson 
and U.S. troops in the spring of 1818, as Jackson marched from St. Marks to 
Pensacola in pursuit of Creek Indians. In 1822 William Barnett, an entrepre- 
neur, developed the “Town of Florida,’ making Floridatown one of the first 
Anglo settlements in West Florida following its acquisition by the United 
States. 

Just west of Milton, on the banks of Pond Creek, is the Arcadia Mill Ar- 
chaeological Site. Arcadia was the largest industrial park in West Florida be- 
fore the Civil War, and between 1817 and 1855 entrepreneurs constructed at 
the site a sawmill, planing mill, grist mill, rock quarry, bucket factory, and 
even an experimental silk cocoonery. One of Florida’s earliest territorial rail- 
roads (though only mule-powered) extended three miles from Arcadia to the 
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shores of Blackwater River. Florida’s first and largest antebellum textile mill 
was also located here, utilizing rare industrial slave labor. After the Civil War 
the site was abandoned, but local historians and preservationists rescued the 
site in the late twentieth century, and it now comprises a 30-plus acre park 
managed by West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc. A boardwalk allows visi- 
tors to access the large dam, stone retaining walls, and other archaeological 
features, and the visitor center offers additional interpretational exhibits and 
pioneer artifacts. 

The county seat of Milton, incorporated in 1844, once went by such col- 
orful names as Scratch Ankle and Hard Scrabble, but it was the numerous 
sawmills in the area that gave “Mill Town” its name. Milton developed on 
a bluff along the Blackwater River thanks to numerous milling operations, 
brickyards upstream, and shipyards. Fires destroyed much of early Milton, 
but a few antebellum structures remain, such as the 1855 Masonic Lodge. 
In the early twentieth century Milton rebuilt itself, and the Milton National 
Register Historic District contains many architectural gems—the 1912 Mil- 
ton Opera House (Imogene Theatre), the 1913 Exchange Hotel, the 1915 Ca- 
nal Street School, the 1877 St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, the 1916 Mt. Pilgrim 
African Baptist Church, and the 1871 Ollinger House. The Imogene Theatre 
also houses the Santa Rosa Historical Society’s Museum of Local History. 
The Santa Rosa Veterans Memorial Plaza honors veterans of all wars and is 
located next to the picturesque and popular boardwalk, which extends along 
the west bank of Blackwater River. 

Extending eastward from Milton for six miles is the first paved highway 
in West Florida—the “Old Brick Road; or US Highway 1. Constructed from 
bricks between 1919 and 1921, this road is now abandoned but still exists, run- 
ning parallel to modern Highway 90. In the 1920s it served as one of the links 
in the sea-to-sea Spanish Trail movement. It is one of the few linear National 
Register sites in Florida. 

Back when timber was king, numerous logging railroads crisscrossed 
the panhandle in their quest to harvest longleaf yellow pine. Most of these 
quickly disappeared, but a few survived. In the early 1900s the Bagdad saw- 
mill company constructed the Florida & Alabama Railway that extended 
through Milton and into Alabama. In World War II, when NAS Whiting 
Field was constructed north of Milton, the U.S. Navy recycled much of 
the old logging railroad. When the Navy no longer needed the railroad, 
the old rail bed was transformed into the Blackwater Heritage State Trail. 
Part of the Rails-To-Trails movement, this paved trail now guides cyclists 
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and pedestrians along eight miles of rural countryside between Milton and 
Whiting Field. 

Another homage to transportation is the West Florida Railroad Museum 
in Milton. Located in the restored 1909 Louisville & Nashville Railroad De- 
pot, this facility is dedicated to the preservation of Northwest Florida’s rail- 
road history. In addition to the railroad artifacts and gift shop inside the 
depot, the grounds of the museum include an original bridge tender’s house, 
a caboose, a restored dining car, a tool house, Pullman sleeper cars, and other 
railroad cars. The museum also houses a variety of memorabilia from other 
railroads such as the L & N and the Frisco, which each played a role in the 
region's history. 

One mile south of Milton, at the confluence of Pond Creek and Blackwater 
River, is the old mill town of Bagdad. Begun in 1840 by the owners of Arca- 
dia, by the late 1800s the Bagdad mill had become one of the world’s largest 
exporters of yellow pine lumber. Due to deforestation, however, the mill was 
forced to close in 1939. Despite this economic setback, in the 1980s the com- 
munity partnered with preservationists to create a National Register Historic 
District out of the remaining mill homes. Today Bagdad is a quaint commu- 
nity of historic homes beautifully preserved beneath Spanish moss-covered 
live oak trees. The 1847 Thompson House, the 1913 post office building, and 
the 1885 United Methodist Church are just some of the treasures of Bagdad. 
In 1989 the 1901 New Providence Missionary Baptist Church was donated to 
the Bagdad Village Preservation Association, and today the church serves as 
a museum of Bagdad history. The original mill site on the river is now the 
22-acre Bagdad Mill Site Park. Plans to connect the park via a nature trail to 
the Ollinger & Bruce Shipyard Historical Park to its south are in progress. 

South of Bagdad, on the tip of the Garcon Point peninsula, is the Yellow 
River Marsh Preserve State Park, which conserves one of Florida's last re- 
maining tracts of wet prairie, as well as the largest collection of pitcher plants 
in the state. Several rustic miles of trails can take intrepid hikers deep into the 

wet prairie system, which includes over 3,000 acres of protected lands. 

To the south along Santa Rosa peninsula lie several remarkable historic 
and natural resources. On the western end of the peninsula is the city of Gulf 
Breeze. The shores of Gulf Breeze have been utilized since prehistoric times. 
During the colonial period, shipyards and careening grounds were estab- 
lished on the point by both the Spanish and the British. In 1989, off Dead- 
man’ Island, underwater archaeologists excavated a shipwreck that turned 
out to be an abandoned sloop from the British period (1763-1781). The Gulf 
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Breeze Historical Society owns the historic Benson House and plans are cur- 
rently underway to transform the former residence of Gulf Breeze’ first post- 
master into a historic house museum. 

Gulf Breeze was also the location of the historic Pensacola-St. Augustine 
Road, which in the mid-1820s was the first major territorial road to connect 
Pensacola with the rest of Florida. Built by army personnel stationed at Pen- 
sacola, this path traversed Santa Rosa peninsula and proceeded eastwardly to 
Tallahassee. Parts of the original road can still be seen in the Naval Live Oaks 
Reservation, a section of the Gulf Islands National Seashore located just east 
of Gulf Breeze. 

Numerous Native American middens dating to the prehistoric era dot the 
shores of Santa Rosa peninsula, along the sometimes-spectacular bluffs and 
dune ridges on Escambia Bay and Santa Rosa Sound. In the 1820s and 1830s, 
Henry Marie Brackenridge helped make this area the nation’s first experi- 
mental forestry station, emphasizing the cultivation of live oak trees for use 
by the U.S. Navy. Live oak was the most sought-after wood for construction 
of naval vessels including the USS Constitution, and President John Quincy 
Adams encouraged Brackenridge to preserve and cultivate the live oaks on 
Santa Rosa peninsula, years before forest conservation became popular. The 
Gulf Islands National Seashore eventually acquired the site, and the head- 
quarters of the park is located here. A museum illustrating the role of live oak 
is featured in the visitors center. The park itself offers miles of nature trails, 
picnic areas, and great fishing spots. 

East of this nationally recognized park is the largest zoo in the Pensacola 
area, the Gulf Breeze Zoo. Established in 1984, this facility, located midway 
between Navarre and Gulf Breeze, is one of the region’s most popular wildlife 
attractions, hosting over 1,300 animals as well as a petting zoo and a safari 
train. 

Further east, along East River, is the community of Holley, which lies 
adjacent to Eglin Air Force Base. Originally created by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908 as Choctawhatchee National Forest, this region has a long 
history of lumbering and turpentining. After the virgin pine forests were 
cleared, many West Florida families turned to turpentining, the extraction of 
pine tar from the numerous stands of pines. The tar was extracted, converted 
into turpentine through large distilleries, and then sold as naval stores, which 

were used especially for waterproofing wooden vessels. Turpentining is prac- 
tically extinct in the country today, but the lore and relics of that past age 
have been preserved in Holley at Raymon Melvin’s Turpentine and Logging 
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Museum, where hundreds of the tools that were once used by West Floridians 
to eke out a living in the piney woods have been preserved to educate future 
generations. 

At Navarre, a bridge connects the mainland to Santa Rosa Island, and at 
the foot of the bridge is the five-acre Navarre Nature Walk Park, a popular 
recreational area. On Santa Rosa Island lies Navarre Beach, one of the most 
popular sites for visitors to Santa Rosa County, as well as locals. The sugar- 
white sand beaches offer plenty for beach lovers, including easy access to 
the Gulf waters. A new 1,500-foot long Navarre Beach Fishing Pier is under 
construction adjacent to the popular park. To the east Eglin Air Force Base 
has preserved miles of unspoiled beaches, and to the west are further vast 
stretches of pristine Gulf beaches, courtesy of the Gulf Islands National Sea- 
shore. Hurricanes Ivan and Dennis caused extensive damage in the area, de- 
stroying the road connecting Navarre Beach to Pensacola Beach, but in 2009 
the road was reopened to once again provide access to the undeveloped areas 
of the National Seashore, such as the recreation area at Opal Beach. 


Canoeing on Blackwater River (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental Protection), 
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Blackwater River State Park at Deaton Bridge. 


Arcadia Mill Archaeological Site, Milton. 
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Masonic Lodge (1855), Milton. 
Imogene Theater and Santa Rosa Historical Society's Museum of Local History. 
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Ollinger-Cobb House, Milton. 


Old Brick Road/US Highway 1. 
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L&N Railroad Depot (1909), Milton/West Florida Railroad Museum. 


Thompson House (1840s), Bagdad. 


Bagdad United Methodist Church (1885). 
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Yellow River Marsh Preserve State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection). 


Pensacola-St. Augustine Road, Naval Live Oaks Plantation. 


Naval Live Oaks Plantation, Gulf Islands National Seashore. 


Raymon Melvin’s Turpentine & Logging Museum, Holley. 
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kaloosa County was created in 1915 from the eastern section of Santa 

Rosa County and the western section of Walton County. The county's 
name derives from the Indian name for “black water.’ The original county 
seat was in Milligan, but in 1917 catastrophic flooding from the Yellow River 
forced the county seat to be moved to Crestview. Other Okaloosa communi- 
ties include Baker, Blackman, Cannon Town, Deerland, Destin, Dorcas, Es- 
cambia Farms, Florosa, Fort Walton Beach, Galliver, Holt, Laurel Hill, Mary 
Esther, Niceville, Oak Grove, Ocean City, Shalimar, Svea, Valparaiso, Wright, 
and Wynn Haven Beach. 

Though a relatively young county, Okaloosa’s history goes back thousands 
of years. Numerous prehistoric middens, including temple mound structures, 
once dotted the shores of Choctawhatchee Bay and Santa Rosa Sound. Early 
American pioneers who settled the area found opportunities in fishing, ag- 
riculture, lumbering, and turpentine. In the early twentieth century, coastal 
hotels were built along Okaloosa’s waterways, drawing the first tourists to 
the region. In 1908 President Theodore Roosevelt created Choctawhatchee 
National Forest, one of the first national forests east of the Mississippi River. 
The headquarters of the huge forest was located at Camp Pinchot, on the 
shores of Garnier’s Bayou. In the 1930s the Valparaiso Army and Gunnery 
Range was established, and during World War II the U.S. military took over 
Choctawhatchee National Forest, eventually turning it into one of the largest 
air force bases in the nation. Since World War II, Eglin Air Force Base has 
been one of the most important economic components of Okaloosa County. 
Tourism has also fueled the transformation of the county’s coastal region, 
including the development of the Fort Walton Beach and Destin areas. 
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The northwestern section of Okaloosa County is dominated by Blackwater 
River State Forest, and numerous hiking, canoeing, and recreational facili- 
ties exist at such sites as Hurricane Lake and Karick Lake. A short distance 
from the town of Holt is the Blackwater Fisheries Research and Development 
Center. First established in the forest in 1938, this operation has raised and 
stocked millions of bass, bream, and catfish for numerous Florida rivers and 
lakes, and the center is also involved with fish production methods, fish biol- 
ogy, and stream ecology. 

Just outside Blackwater River State Forest is the farming community of 
Baker, and one of the highlights of this town is the Baker Block Museum, 
operated by the North Okaloosa Historical Association. In addition to ex- 
hibits related to the history of north Okaloosa County, the museum hosts a 
genealogical research library and several preserved buildings from the area, 
including the Otahite Post Office from the early 1900s, the Helms-Hutto log 
cabin from the late 1800s, and a blacksmith’s shop. 

The historic downtown area in the county seat of Crestview was added 
to the National Register of Historic Places in 2006 as the Crestview Com- 
mercial Historic District. The Carver-Hill Memorial Museum and Historical 
Society offers exhibits on the history of the African American community in 
Okaloosa County. The museum has its origins in the Negro Civic Club first 
established in the early 1950s, and it features exhibits on the original Carver- 
Hill School, as well as serves as a research center. Just east of Crestview is the 
Sasquatch Zoo, which features both farmyard and exotic animals. 

South of Crestview, on the shores of Choctawhatchee Bay, are the towns 
of Niceville and Valparaiso. Originally known as the community of Boggy 
Bayou, these two communities developed in the early twentieth century 
thanks to two energetic Chicago entrepreneurs, John Perrine and James Plew. 
Plew was instrumental in getting the Army Air Corps to establish a base in 
the area, and the resultant Valparaiso Air and Gunnery Range would even- 

tually become Eglin Air Force Base. During World War II, Eglin acquired 
the lands of Choctawhatchee National Forest, which encompasses enormous 
amounts of land in Okaloosa, Walton, and Santa Rosa Counties. Turkey 
Creek (originally Juniper Creek) separates the two towns today, and the pic- 
turesque Turkey Creek Nature Trail and boardwalk gives visitors access to 
this still pristine stream that has its headwaters in Eglin. 
To the east of Niceville is Fred Gannon Rocky Bayou State Park, situated 
around an arm of Choctawhatchee Bay. U.S. Air Force Colonel Fred Gannon 
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helped transform what was a bombing practice range during World War 
II into a beautiful park that hosts ospreys, campsites, canoeing and fishing 
opportunities, and several old-growth longleaf yellow pines. A nature trail 
around Puddin Head Lake takes visitors through several ecosystems, includ- 
ing a rare steephead. Steepheads are steep springheads with unique microcli- 
mates that are often home to rare flora and fauna. 

Choctawhatchee Bay, which separates the mainland from Santa Rosa Is- 
land and the Moreno Point peninsula on the coast, is one of the most dis- 
tinguishing geographical features of Okaloosa and Walton Counties. Early 
Native Americans utilized the fish and shellfish from the bay, and numerous 
Indian villages and middens surrounded the bay. Early American pioneers 
also discovered the bay’s natural resources, and the fishing industry continues 
to be a vital component of the local economy. In the town of Valparaiso, the 
Heritage Museum of Northwest Florida has been preserving the history of 
the region since 1971. The museum offers excellent exhibits featuring Native 
American artifacts, as well as displays on the turpentine, logging, farming, 
and fishing industries. 

Eglin Air Force Base completely transformed Okaloosa County. Begun 
in the 1930s as an auxiliary to Maxwell Field in Montgomery, Alabama, the 
Valparaiso Gunnery Range took on greater importance as World War II 
approached. Renamed Eglin in 1937, the base took over the former Choc- 
tawhatchee National Forest. It was at Eglin that Lieutenant Colonel Jimmy 
Doolittle in early 1942 secretly trained his B-25 bomber crews for their his- 
toric raid over Tokyo in April 1942. The B-25s were modified at Eglin to ac- 
commodate additional gasoline, and pilots trained on isolated runways to 
master the dangerous task of launching a bomber from the deck ofan aircraft 
carrier. In the late 1940s Eglin became the home of the McKinley Climatic 
Laboratory, which was designed to test aircraft and weapons under extreme 
environmental conditions. The Eglin Field Historic District contains the 
largest concentration of World War II structures on the base. Also listed on 
the National Register are sites where the JB-2 missiles were tested, as well as 
WWII submarine pens and the 1944 Operation Crossbow site, which is a 
duplicate of a German V1 missile launch site. The Camp Pinchot Historic Dis- 
trict on Garnier’s Bayou houses some of the historic buildings (built in 1910) 
first utilized as the forestry headquarters when Choctawhatchee National 
Forest was established in 1908. The Cultural Resources Office at Eglin over- 
sees all the archaeological and historical resources on the air base, ranging 
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from prehistoric Native American sites to more modern military artifacts. 
The museum at the Cultural Resources Management Branch highlights some 
of Eglin’s diverse treasures. 

Though the old national forest was absorbed by Eglin, its forestry and eco- 
logical components are still active. At 724 square miles (463,448 acres), Eglin 
has numerous ecosystems of rolling yellow pine forests, 810 miles of creeks 
and rivers, freshwater ponds and wetlands, palmetto and pine flatwoods, 
mixed oak and pine forests, and beaches and dunes along the Gulf of Mexico. 
White-tailed deer and black bear are some of the many denizens of Eglin’s 
forests. Recreational permits to explore the wild side of Eglin can be obtained 
at the Natural Resources Branch office located in the Jackson Guard Building 
in Niceville. 

An overview of Eglin’s contributions to history is available at the Air Force 
Armament Museum, located just outside the front gate to Eglin. The only fa- 
cility in the country dedicated to the display of Air Force armament, the mu- 
seum also includes historic aircraft such as the SR-71 Blackbird, P-51 Mustang, 
B-25, B-17, B-52, and B-57, to name but a few. This is one of the most popular 
military attractions in the panhandle. 

Fort Walton Beach, located where Santa Rosa Sound meets Choctaw- 
hatchee Bay, gets its name from Camp Walton, a Civil War-era outpost es- 
tablished in 1861 by the Walton Guards. But these Confederate soldiers were 
camped beside a structure much older, the largest Native American temple 
mound in West Florida. Few knew the significance of these mounds, or their 
history, until the twentieth century. Cattle and hog drovers frequented the 
area in the 1800s, but by the early twentieth century entrepreneurs had be- 
gun building resort inns and hotels along Santa Rosa Sound, and in the 1930s 

Highway 98 opened the area to even more visitors. Fort Walton Beach was 
incorporated in 1937, and the opening of Eglin Air Force Base accelerated the 
area's growth. 

In 1961 the anthropologists William and Yulee Lazarus opened the Indian 
Temple Mound Museum in Fort Walton Beach, adjacent to the largest pre- 
historic temple mound of the Mississippian cultural tradition west of Talla- 
hassee. This resource center is the flagship museum of the Heritage Park and 
Cultural Center and houses over 6,000 Native American artifacts, as well as 
colonial and early American items. The best museum of Native American 
history and culture in the panhandle, it includes artifacts from the Paleolithic, 
Archaic, Woodland, and Mississippian periods. The adjacent temple mound, 
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now covered by live oaks and magnolias, is a National Historic Landmark. 
Between 800-1400 BCE this mound, constructed of an estimated 500,000 
baskets of earth, was the ceremonial and political center for the Indians in 
this region. 

The Heritage Park and Cultural Center includes several other historic struc- 
tures. The Camp Walton Schoolhouse, now restored as a museum, opened in 
1912 as a small one-room schoolhouse for grades 1-8. In 1927 another room 
was added for grades 9-12. Also on the site is the 1918 wooden Garnier Post 
Office, which was used on Garnier’s Bayou until 1953; this structure has also 
been restored and is being used as a museum. The Heritage Park and Cultural 
Center is operated by the City of Fort Walton Beach. 

On Santa Rosa Sound is one of the few resorts remaining from the early 
twentieth century. The Gulfview Hotel was constructed in 1906 when the 
only way to access the Sound and the Gulf was to travel by steam excursion 
boats. Numerous inns and hotels dotted the sounds and bays of West Florida 
in the early 1900s, but the Gulfview is the only one remaining. It was restored 
several years ago by local volunteers. A short distance down the Sound the 
historic two-masted schooner The Governor Stone sits at anchor. Built in Pas- 
cagoula, Mississippi, in 1877, it is the only surviving Gulf Coast schooner of 
its type. It is the second oldest Coast Guard registered vessel in the coun- 
try, second only to the USS Constitution. The Governor Stone (named after 
a Mississippi governor) has been a merchant ship, an oyster buyboat, a rum 
runner during Prohibition, a training boat for the Merchant Marines, and an 
excursion boat. After its restoration, The Governor Stone (named a National 
Historic Landmark in 1992) was transported to the Apalachicola Maritime 
Institute before being moved to Eden Gardens State Park, and then finally 
coming to berth in Fort Walton Beach. 

Across the Santa Rosa Sound “Narrows” from Fort Walton Beach is Oka- 
loosa Island, which is actually the eastern end of Santa Rosa Island. A popular 
hub for beach-worshipping tourists, Okaloosa Island also offers a fishing pier 
that extends 1,261 feet into the Gulf, a small portion of Gulf Islands National 
Seashore fronting on Choctawhatchee Bay, and the first large-scale aquarium 
on the Gulf Coast—the Gulfarium. Established in 1955 by John “Brandy” 
Siebenaler, the Gulfarium was the panhandle’s answer to Marineland and Sea 
World in eastern Florida, and despite hurricanes over the years the Gulfarium 
has been offering dolphin shows, sea-life exhibits, educational programs, and 
marine biology research opportunities to locals and tourists alike. 
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Across from the eastern terminus of Okaloosa Island and the brilliant em- 
erald and turquoise waters of East Pass lies the historic fishing village of Des- 
tin. In the 1840s Leonard Destin, a fisherman from New England, came to the 
area and began the work that continues to define the community. The small 
fishing village grew steadily, especially in the twentieth century when high- 
ways connected the town to other areas of Florida. Although today Destin 
caters to the tourist trade, it still features the largest fleet of deep-sea fishing 
vessels in the area. One of the geographical features that support the deep-sea 
fishing industry in Destin is De Soto Canyon, not far south of Destin in the 
Gulf of Mexico. This giant underwater canyon brings deep water close to the 
mainland, and fishermen from Destin have been pursuing sailfish, marlin, 
and other game and food fish there for decades. 

The Destin History and Fishing Museum has preserved much of the rich 
fishing heritage of south Okaloosa County. Visitors can enjoy underwater 
panoramas, the original Destin Post Office building, the oldest seine fishing 
boat still in existence (the 1920s Primrose), and even a fishing rod and reel 
that belonged to Ernest Hemingway. 

Just east of Destin is Henderson Beach State Park, a splendidly preserved 
section of pristine Gulf beachfront. The sugar-white sand beaches extend for 
6,000 feet along the emerald waters of the Gulf in this popular state park. The 
state park opened in 1991, thanks to the conservation efforts of Florida’s Save 
Our Coast program and the Henderson family estate. Campsites, boardwalks, 
and a nature trail through the dunes and coastal scrub ecosystem round out 
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Baker Block Museum/North Okaloosa Historical Association. 


Carver-Hill Memorial Museum and Historical Society, Crestview. 


Turkey Creek Nature Trail, Valparaiso/Niceville. 


Pioneer Exhibit at Heritage Museum of Northwest Florida, Valparaiso. 


Air reored Armament Museum, Eglin Air Force Base. 


Gulfview Hotel (1906), Fort Walton Beach. 


Fort Walton Beach. 


Governor Stone schooner (1877), 


State Park, Destin (photo courtesy of the State Archives of Florida). 
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alton County is the easternmost county in the panhandle that extends 
Wii the way from the Alabama border to the Gulf of Mexico. It was cre- 
ated in 1824 as Florida’ eighth county and was named after George Walton 
Jr., the Secretary of Territorial Florida from 1821 to 1826. Originally the home 
of the Euchee Indians, in the early 1820s numerous Scotch settlers began mi- 
grating to the Euchee valley area along Bruce Creek, creating the first Anglo 
settlements in what would become Walton County. The early pioneers raised 
cattle and hogs, but in the late 1800s lumbering, farming, and turpentining 
became the more dominant occupations. Very few lived along the coastal 
areas before the early twentieth century, but in recent years the formerly iso- 
lated coastal communities have exploded. 

Walton's county seat was established first in the community of Alaqua, af- 
ter which it was moved to Eucheeanna, and then finally to DeFuniak Springs 
in 1890. Other Walton County communities include Argyle, Blue Mountain 
Beach, Bruce, Choctaw Beach, Darlington, Dune Allen Beach, Four Mile Vil- 
lage, Freeport, Gaskin, Glendale, Grayton Beach, Lakewood, Miramar Beach, 
Mossy Head, Paxton, Point Washington, Portland, Red Bay, Rock Hill, Sand- 
estin, Santa Rosa Beach, Seagrove Beach, Seaside, and Villa Tasso. 

Just southeast of large Lake Jackson, which straddles the Alabama-Florida 
border, is the tallest point in the entire state of Florida—Britton Hill. Located 
in seventeen-acre Lakewood Park, Britton Hill is a gentle incline that reaches 
an incredible 345 feet above sea level. A granite monument marks the top of 
the hill, which overlooks a charming rural panorama of rolling farmlands 
and forest. Lakewood Park is a destination for many members of the High- 
pointers Club, who try to climb the highest points in all fifty states. Florida's 
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Britton Hill has the lowest elevation of all the 50 states’ highpoints and is an 
easy “hike” of fifty feet from the parking area. 

East of Lakewood is a popular swimming hole at Natural Bridge Creek, 
foe westernmost natural bridge in the panhandle. A modern road crosses 
the natural bridge, which is composed of Marianna limestone that contains 
fossils dating to the Oligocene Age. 

To the south, and centrally located in the county, is the picturesque county 
seat of DeFuniak Springs. When the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad was 
constructed across the panhandle between 1881 and 1883, linking Pensacola 
and Tallahassee for the first time by rail, surveyors discovered a beautiful, 
perfectly circular lake and decided that this would be an ideal stop on the 
railroad. The city was created in 1885 and named after Fred DeFuniak, gen- 
eral manager of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, which took control of 
the P & A Railroad. By 1890 DeFuniak Springs had become the county seat. 
Members of the New York Chautauqua, an adult education movement in the 
United States, were seeking a location for a winter assembly, and in 1885 the 
first Florida Chautauqua was held. For decades DeFuniak Springs drew nu- 
merous visitors and notable speakers to its Chautauqua Assembly, which of- 
fered lectures, seminars, demonstrations, and workshops on the arts, culture, 
religion, philosophy, and other varied topics. A modern revival continues 
to draw visitors to DeFuniak Springs and its annual Chautauqua Assembly. 
Over the years the town has boasted a college, technical school, and a teacher 
training school. Numerous Victorian homes were built around “The Circle,” 
the road surrounding Lake DeFuniak. The Chautauqua Hall of Brotherhood 
has been restored, along with many of the historic homes around the lake. In 
1992 the DeFuniak Springs Historic District was added to the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places and remains the centerpiece of the city. The Walton 
County Library, also on the Circle, is the oldest existing library (1886) in the 
state of Florida to operate in its original building and also houses a collection 
of medieval armor. St. Agatha’s Episcopal Church (completed in 1896) is the 
oldest church building in the city. Numerous visitors come to Lake DeFuniak 
each year to “walk the circle” and enjoy the striking collection of historic 

homes overlooking the lake. 

Just north of the lake is the restored 1882 L & N depot terminal for DeFu- 
niak Springs, which was enlarged in 1909. Today it houses the Walton County 
Heritage Association and Museum, which contains numerous displays related 
to the rich history of the city and of Walton County. Two L & N cabooses sit 
beside the depot. DeFuniak Springs’ historic downtown area includes several 
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notable historic structures: the 1920 Hotel DeFuniak offers luxury accom- 
modations and fine dining; Florida’s first Confederate monument, erected in 
1871 by the Walton County Ladies’ Memorial Association, now sits near the 
courthouse; and Sun Bright Manor is the former home of Florida governor 
Sidney Catts (1917-1921). Just outside of DeFuniak Springs is Juniper Lake 
Park, consisting of 19 acres of public land adjacent to a 665-acre manmade 
lake noted for its excellent fishing. 

West of DeFuniak Springs and north of the community of Mossy Head is 
the Shoal Sanctuary Nature Preserve, a 50-acre private nature preserve where 
bluffs, ravines, and creeks offer visitors nature trails through ecosystems fea- 
turing typical panhandle flora and fauna, including a unique grotto ravine 
with a micro-climate and fossilized mollusks from the Miocene Age on its 
steep banks. 

One of the natural resources Walton County acquired in 2004 is Morrison 
Springs, located thirteen miles southeast of DeFuniak Springs. This 161-acre 
park is a favorite destination for scuba divers due to the second magnitude 
spring that produces millions of gallons of crystal clear water every day. The 
250-foot-diameter spring pool, blue and clear, is surrounded by a large cy- 
press swamp and lushly wooded floodplain. Ninety feet down is the cave en- 
trance, and according to sources the cave extended over 300 feet deep before 
being blocked by safety conscious authorities in 1968. Large boardwalks lead 
to a picnic pavilion overlooking the spring. The spring flows about a mile into 
Choctawhatchee River, a large regional watercourse popular with fishermen. 

North of Choctawhatchee Bay, near the confluence of Seven Runs Creek 
and the Choctawhatchee River, is the 48,o00-acre private conservation trust 
known as the Nokuse Plantation. In addition to preserving the historic bio- 
diversity of the panhandle, including the longleaf pine and wiregrass eco- 
system, the Nokuse Plantation is heading up a gopher tortoise restoration 
program to help protect this endangered reptile. Educating the public about 
the importance of conservation in the panhandle is one of the goals of this 
worthy organization, and plans are underway to open the E. O. Wilson Bio- 
philia Center to help educate the public about the importance of a balanced 
ecosystem. 

Across Choctawhatchee Bay lies the historic Point Washington commu- 
nity. During the pioneer era, timber and fishing provided livelihoods for the 
few settlers on the peninsula. In the mid-1890s the Wesley family owned a 
prosperous sawmill on Tucker Bayou, an arm of Choctawhatchee Bay, and 

the profits from the mill allowed the Wesleys to construct a striking Victorian 
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two-story mansion with a wraparound porch. Heiress Lois Maxon eventually 
acquired the house and renovated it in the 1960s in a Neoclassical style, filling 
the house with family heirlooms and antiques. Maxon deeded the land and 
house to the state of Florida, and Eden Gardens State Park is the final result. 
Huge live oaks festooned with Spanish moss and resurrection fern create a 
paradise on the bayou. House tours show off Maxon’ collection of Louis XVI 
furniture, the second largest in the nation. A striking showplace for southern 
Walton County, the house and ornamental gardens were even featured in a 
1972 eco-horror movie called Frogs. 

The largest draws for southern Walton County are the pristine white 
beaches and quaint and upscale development communities. The southern 
part of the county is also the site of the largest collection of rare coastal dune 
lakes in the western hemisphere. These brackish waters were cut off from 
the Gulf by sandbars and have formed their own unique ecosystems. In the 
1940s on the narrow peninsula separating Choctawhatchee Bay and the Gulf, 
Eglin Air Force Base began operational testing of the JB-2 rockets (based 
on the German V-1 rockets) near present-day Four Mile Village. The facil- 
ity included launch tracks, hangars, barracks, shops, a firing station, remote 
observation towers, and bunkers. After World War II the Coffeen family cre- 
ated the community of Four Mile Village, an early group of environmentally 
conscientious homeowners. Some 225 acres of this land eventually became 
today’s Coffeen Nature Preserve, which was founded in 1976 and maintained 
by the Sierra Club until the creation of the Coffeen Land Trust in 2004. 

Scenic Highway 30-A is the perfect route for accessing the beaches, com- 
munities, and coastal dune lakes. This 28.5-mile-long highway winds along 
the Gulf, offering visitors a mix of wild pristine areas and pastel Neo-Victo- 
rian developments. At the western terminus of 30-A is one of the many prized 
state parks in the panhandle—Topsail Hill Preserve State Park. The site was 
named for the tallest dune in the park, which when viewed from the Gulf re- 
sembles a sailing ship’s topsail. The preserve was acquired by the state in 1992, 
and its 1,637 acres constitute the most intact coastal ecosystem in Florida. 
Visitors can access trails that highlight 3.2 miles of white sand beaches, sand 
dunes over 25 feet tall, three coastal dune lakes, old turpentine-scarred pine 
trees, wet prairies, scrub, pine flatwoods, marshes, cypress domes, and seep- 
age slopes. A campground and resort (complete with tennis courts) add to 
the amenities available to guests of this park. 

Many of the tiny communities along 30-A (e.g., Dune Allen, Blue Moun- 
tain Beach, Seagrove) date back to the early twentieth century, when a few 
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hotels and cottages offered intrepid tourists very secluded spots along the 
white sands of the Gulf. One of the most notable of these, especially for 
vacationing college students after World War II, is Grayton Beach, which 
dates back to 1890. Much of the original charm that lured tourists to Grayton 
Beach has been preserved, especially with the creation of Grayton Beach State 
Park in 1968. The park consists of 2,228 acres stretching along the Gulf and 
around Western Lake, one of the larger coastal dune lakes. Four miles of trails 
through pine flatwoods and coastal scrub offer hiking and cycling opportuni- 
ties, and both freshwater and saltwater fishing is available. Its pristine beaches 
make Grayton Beach a popular tourist destination in the summertime. 

Just east of Grayton Beach is the beach community of Seaside. Founded by 
Robert Davis in the 1980s, Seaside got rave reviews as one of the first exam- 
ples of the New Urbanism movement, which combined narrow streets, picket 
fences, and Neo-Victorian homes with a “walk-to-anywhere” approach to de- 
sign in order to create a tight-knit pedestrian-friendly community. In 1997 
Seaside was featured in the popular Jim Carrey movie, The Truman Show. 
Seaside has inspired many similarly designed developments in this section of 
the panhandle. 

East of Seaside, off 30-A, is Deer Lake State Park, built around an unde- 
veloped coastal dune lake. Worldwide these lakes are very rare and are found 
mainly in remote areas of Africa and Australia. The Florida panhandle has 
nearly twenty. Deer Lake State Park contains 1,920 acres of preserved beach 
front, a spectacular dune field, natural coastal forest, and Deer Lake itself. A 
boardwalk across the dunes allows visitors to traverse the dune field safely, all 
the way to the breaking surf of the Gulf. 

In the southeastern section of Walton County is Point Washington State 
Forest, created in 1992 and comprising 15,258 acres. Ten natural communities 
can be found in this forest, which is home to endangered and rare animals 
and plants, like the American kestrel, the flatwoods salamander, the white- 
topped pitcher plant, and the world’s largest population of Curtiss sandgrass. 
Some of the most popular features of Point Washington State Forest are its 
hiking and biking trails. The Eastern Lake Trail is an especially popular des- 
tination and is made up of 3.5-mile, 5.75-mile, and 10-mile loops. There are 
currently plans to extend an existing greenway trail system to connect Deer 
Lake State Park, Grayton Beach State Park, Topsail Hill Preserve State Park, 
and numerous residential developments, ultimately creating twenty-seven 
miles of recreational trails through southern Walton County. 
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Lake DeFuniak (photo courtesy of the State Archives of Florida). 
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Historic home on the “Circle,” DeFuniak Springs. 


Historic home on the “Circle,’ DeFuniak Springs. 
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Hotel DeFuniak (1920). 


Sun Bright Manor/Governor Catts home, DeFuniak Springs. 
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Grayton Beach State Park (photo courte: 
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olmes County was established in 1848 as Florida's twenty-seventh county. 

The county was named after Holmes Creek, a major tributary of the 
Choctawhatchee River, which also passes through the county. Holmes Creek 
itself was named for Creek Indian Chief Holmes, who had a village on Hol- 
mes Creek in the early 1800s, before the American acquisition of Florida. 
Several county seats have served Holmes County over the years. The county 
seat first was established at Hewett’s Bluff on the west bank of the Choc- 
tawhatchee River. In 1848 Hewett’s Bluff was renamed Cerro Gordo, after a 
famous battle in the Mexican War that had taken place the year before. Over 
the years the county seat has switched from Cerro Gordo to Pittman’s Ferry, 
back to Cerro Gordo, then to Westville, and finally, in 1905, to Bonifay. One of 
the more sparsely populated counties in the panhandle, Holmes County had 
long been home to Native Americans. Early American pioneers to the region 
made their livelihoods through farming, hunting, fishing, cattle ranching, 
logging, and turpentine. In addition to the past and present locations of the 
county seat, Holmes County includes the communities of Bethlehem, Elea- 
nor, Esto, Gritney, Izagora, Leonia, New Hope, Noma, Pittman, Ponce de 
Leon, Poplar Springs, Prosperity, and Smyrna. 

For centuries, one of Holmes County’s major thoroughfares has been the 
Choctawhatchee River, which flows from an extensive watershed in southern 
Alabama. Vast swamps and floodplains line the Choctawhatchee, which is the 
fourth largest river in Florida and the third largest in terms of its flow. 

Cerro Gordo, formerly Hewett’s Bluff and the first county seat of Holmes 
County, was located on a bluff overlooking the Choctawhatchee River, but as 
new communities grew, this former county seat became all but a ghost town. 
There is very little to indicate that a county seat once existed at this site, except 
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for a commemorative pedestal constructed in 1976, complete with a time cap- 
sule to be opened in 2076. 

Several first-rate springs, including Vortex Spring north of the town of 
Ponce de Leon, make Holmes County a popular destination for divers. A 
commercially operated site, the dive park at Vortex Spring is the largest div- 
ing facility in Florida. The freshwater spring itself produces approximately 28 
million gallons of water daily at a year-round temperature of 68 degrees. The 
spring consists of a 200-foot basin with sloping sides and an underground 
cave that at 115 feet below the surface is accessible only to experienced divers. 
Divers can explore the underwater cavern and swim among large carp and 
freshwater eels. Camping and other recreational facilities are found on the 
site. Vortex Spring creates “Blue Creek; which ultimately flows to the Choc- 
tawhatchee River. 

Ponce de Leon is also home to the popular Ponce de Leon Springs State 
Park. Ponce de Leon Spring, whose freshwater is also a constant 68 degrees, 
produces 14 million gallons of crystal clear water each day. The spring, which 
is actually a convergence of two springheads, flows into nearby Sandy Creek. 
A swimming hole and site for social gatherings since the 1920s, the property 
was privately owned and retaining walls were placed around the spring to 
prevent erosion. It became a state park in 1970. The park also features two 
self-guided nature trails traversing the spring run, the shores of Sandy Creek, 
and a lush, hardwood river-plain forest. 

The more adventurous might wish to check out On the Wild Side Wolf & 
Wildlife Ranch, located just a short distance from Ponce de Leon. Joe and 
Carol Serville have created a humane refuge for wolves, tigers, and other ani- 
mals bred and raised in captivity. Educational lectures and tours are available 
by appointment. 

Just east of Ponce de Leon, along the banks of the Choctawhatchee River, 
is the small town of Westville. A historic marker celebrates one of Westville’s 
citizens from the late 1800s—Laura Ingalls Wilder, author of the Little House 
On the Prairie books. The Wilders’ time near Westville was brief, lasting only 
a year (1891-1892), but Laura once wrote of her stay in the piney woods of 
Florida, describing a place “where the trees always murmur, where the but- 
terflies are enormous, where plants that eat insects grow in most places, and 
alligators inhabit the slowly moving waters of the rivers.” 

On the east side of the Choctawhatchee River, near the community of 
Pittman, is Keith Cabin, a log cabin now listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. This small log cabin was originally built in 1886 by William 
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Thomas Keith and was part of a once-thriving family farm. The cabin still 
sits in its original farm environment of large open fields and stands of pecan, 
fig, and oak trees. The cabin rests on its original foundation and is a prime 
example of “Louisiana roof”-style log construction, which is found only in 
the Gulf states, from East Texas to West Florida. It is currently Florida's only 
residential log home listed on the National Register. The Keith Cabin Founda- 
tion has been organized to restore the cabin to its original configuration using 
appropriate historic materials and to eventually open the cabin as a public 
museum. 

The county seat of Holmes County is Bonifay, named after Judge Frank 
Bonifay, a prominent figure in the L & N Railroad. Several historic buildings, 
both residential and commercial, exist in the downtown area. The Holmes 
County Historical Society operates the Holmes County Historical Museum, 
which includes photographs and artifacts from the county’s past. The build- 
ing was originally constructed in 1909 in New Hope and later was moved to 
Bonifay. 
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Cabin, Pittman community (photo courtesy of Keith Cabin Foundation, Inc). 
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ashington County, named after George Washington, was created in 
Wy as Florida’s twelfth county. Much larger in its earlier years, Wash- 
ington County incorporated much of its neighboring counties’ lands and at 
one time extended all the way to the Gulf. The original county seat was Ver- 
non, but the seat moved to Chipley in 1927. Some of Washington County's 
primary communities are Caryville, Ebro, Greenhead, Holmes Valley, New 
Hope, Orange Hill, Red Head, Rock Hill, Vernon, and Wausau. 

Among the Native American tribes that originally inhabited the region 
were the Chatots, Euchees, Okchais, Pawokti, and Tawasa. The Chatots (or 
Chacatos) were confused with the more westerly Choctaws, and in the con 
fusion the Choctawhatchee River got its name, transforming “river of the 
Chatots” into “river of the Choctaws.” Refugee Creeks entered the panhandle 
in the early 1800s. When American settlers came to the region, they took up 
the same pursuits as pioneers in other panhandle counties—farming, fishing, 
logging, and turpentining. 

The city of Chipley remains the county seat of Washington County today 
and is named after Colonel William D. Chipley, who was instrumental in 
developing the railroad that connected Pensacola to Tallahassee in the 1880s. 
Downtown Chipley has such a large collection of historic structures dating 
from the 1880s through to the 1930s—including the Chipley City Hall and the 
Women's Club Building—that it was designated a National Register Historic 
District in 1989. A monument to Chipley himself is located near the railroad. 
The Washington County Historical Society operates a museum and research 
library in the 1914 Chipley Light and Power Building. Beside the museum is 
the restored Chipley water tower. 
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Southeast of Chipley is Falling Waters State Park, the location of Florida’s 
tallest waterfall. A small stream drops 73 feet into a 100-foot-deep, 20-foot- 
wide cylindrical limestone sink, creating a dazzling sight and an interesting 
microclimate. The water disappears from the bottom of the sinkhole into a 
cavern. An observation platform allows visitors a great view of the falls and 
the sink, and a boardwalk gives visitors views of other caves and sinks in 
the park. Native American artifacts have been found in the park, serving as 
testimony to the location's long history. Early pioneers constructed a water- 
powered gristmill and a legal whiskey distillery near the falls. In 1919 Falling 
Waters Hill was the site of the first serious attempt to locate oil in Florida. 
The wildcat drillers tunneled beyond the 3,900-foot mark and did get a blow 
of natural gas, but not enough oil to satisfy commercial demand. In 1922, the 
well was capped and abandoned. 

In the 1950s local efforts to turn the site into a park were going nowhere, 
that is, until a cow fell into one of the many sinks. The media coverage that 
resulted renewed local interest in doing something to protect the site (and the 
cows), and in the 1960s local and state efforts finally paid off. The state park 
officially opened in 1964, and visitors have been enjoying the fern-covered 
sinkholes, huge trees along the nature trail and boardwalk, a lake and camp- 
site, and of course West Florida’s most spectacular waterfall ever since. 

A short distance from Falling Waters is Rock Hill, a tall hill capped by 
large boulders of limestone and ironstone, including rare pulpit formations. 
This picturesque geologic formation has been acquired by the Nature Con- 
servancy and is now a protected nature preserve. 

South of Chipley is the small town of Wausau, which features one of the 
oddest roadside memorials—a granite monument erected in 1982 to the lowly 
possum, which saved many folks from starvation during the lean years of 
the Great Depression. Every August thousands descend upon Wausau, the 
“possum capital of the world, for the annual Wausau Fun Day and Possum 
Festival, held at the Possum Palace. Visitors and locals alike can participate 
in the Possum Trot 5K Run, the Possum Parade, a hog calling contest, and the 
crowning of the Possum King and Queen. 

Southeast of Wausau is the city of Vernon, which served as the county 
seat until 1927. The Vernon Historical Society has recently created a museum 
of their community's heritage, located in the City Hall (the historic Vernon 
High School). Vernon is located on Holmes Creek, a major tributary of Choc- 
tawhatchee River, and several notable springs can be found in the area, in- 


cluding Cypress and Beckton Springs. 


Washington 


Between Vernon and Greenhead is a beautiful frontier church—the Moss 
Hill Methodist Church. Built circa 1857 out of rough-hewn logs, it is one 
of the earliest remaining rural churches in the panhandle. Preserved on the 
rosin-filled ceiling are the fingerprints of some of the original builders. The 
historic church is on the National Register of Historic Places. 

In the southwestern section of Washington County, and spilling over into 
Bay County, is Florida's first state forest—Pine Log State Forest, begun in 1936. 
The Florida Division of Forestry utilizes the land according to a program of 
timber management, wildlife management, outdoor recreation, and ecologi- 
cal restoration. Camping facilities are available at the Sand Pond Recreation 
Area, and over thirteen miles of hiking trails have been developed, including 
a segment of the Florida National Scenic Trail. 

Washington County is home to several popular springs along Holmes and 
Econfina Creeks, including Blue Spring, Williford Spring, and Sylvan Spring. 
Among the most beautiful are Cypress and Beckton Springs, both on Holmes 
Creek. Econfina Creek is a popular, and challenging, creek for canoeing and 
kayaking enthusiasts. As it meanders through Calhoun, Washington, and Bay 
Counties to St. Andrews Bay, it offers access to adjacent springs and some- 
times narrows into a slim channel surrounded by tall bluffs of limestone. 
Though a rigorous challenge for canoe enthusiasts, it is one of the most pris- 
tine and unique watercourses in the panhandle. 
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Historic Chipley Water Tower and Washington County Historical Society Museum. 


Pulpit Rock Formation at Rock Hill Preserve. 


Wausau Possum Monument. 
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Interior of Moss Hill Methodist Church. 
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Be County, which surrounds St. Andrews Bay, was created in 1913 from 

parts of Washington, Calhoun, and Walton Counties. The county seat 
is Panama City, the largest city in the panhandle between Pensacola and 
Tallahassee. Other communities in Bay County include Allanton, Bennett, 
Biltmore Beach, Bunkers Cove, Callaway, Cedar Grove, the Cove, Delwood 
Beach, Fountain, Hiland Park, Hollywood Beach, Inlet Beach, Laguna Beach, 
Long Beach, Lynn Haven, Mexico Beach, Millville, Panama City Beach, 
Parker, St. Andrews, Southport, Springfield, Sunnyside Beach, West Bay, 
and Youngstown. 

One of the county’s first communities was the town of St. Andrews, where 
the Confederates operated extensive saltworks during the Civil War. Farming, 
lumbering, turpentining, fishing, and shipbuilding were the main occupa- 
tions of Bay County pioneers from the late 1800s to the early 1900s. Northern 
tourists discovered the beautiful inlets of the area around St. Andrews Bay at 
the turn of the century, and hotels and inns sprang up to cater to the growing 
clientele. Panama City was incorporated in 1909 and named after the Panama 
Canal, which many Floridians believed would boost their own economy as 
more trade developed between it and the southern United States. Tyndall Air 
Force Base added a military dimension to the local economy in 1941, and the 
Panama City area produced numerous ships for the war effort. The develop- 
ment of Panama City Beach after World War II brought even more tourists, 
and today Panama City Beach is one of the most popular spring break des- 
tinations for college students, a fact evident in the extensive development of 

the coastal sections of Bay County. 
In the northwestern section of the county, Pine Log State Forest, which 
also occupies part of Washington County, offers 6,911 acres of timberlands, 
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creeks, and small lakes, as well as camping facilities, hiking trails, and the 
Old Sawmill Trail, a 12.5-mile looped horse trail. The Crooked Creek Trail 
has nine miles of established off-road bicycle trails. Created in 1936, Pine Log 
State Forest is the oldest state forest in Florida. 

A major tributary of St. Andrews Bay is Econfina Creek, which winds 
through the sandhills of Calhoun, Washington, and Bay Counties before 
emptying into the Deer Point Lake Reservoir, which lies north of Lynn Ha- 
ven and supplies Bay County’s drinking water. The Northwest Florida Water 
Management District has purchased some 41,000 acres of surrounding land 
to create the Econfina Creek Water Management Area in an effort to restore 
habitat and protect endangered species, as well as natural areas including 
steephead valleys, sandhills lakes, longleaf yellow pine and wiregrass mead- 
ows, and the creek itself. Econfina Creek boasts one of the steepest gradients 
of any designated canoe trail in the state, and canoeists looking for a chal- 
lenge will find it in limestone outcroppings, rapids, chutes with high bluffs, 
springs, and logjams, all in a spectacular natural setting. “Econfina’ is an 
Indian word for “natural bridge” and apparently a natural limestone bridge 
once existed on the creek, perhaps near where Highway 20 crosses the stream. 
Pitt Spring Recreation Area, located at this junction, offers visitors easy ac- 
cess to a very popular spring and, at certain times of the year, some of the 
bluest water many have ever seen. South of this location, Econfina canoeists 
encounter the Gainer Group Springs, where numerous spring vents fill a deep 
clear pool surrounded by palm trees, cypress, and mixed hardwoods. Emer- 
ald Spring off the Econfina is another beautiful natural resource. 

On the western edge of Bay County is Lake Powell, one of the largest 
coastal dune lakes in the nation. Some archaeological investigations of the 
lake have determined that Native Americans lived in the area more than 
4,000 years ago. Camp Helen State Park is situated between Lake Powell 
and the Gulf of Mexico. From 1945 until 1987 Camp Helen was a company 
resort for employees of the Avondale Textile Mills of Sylacauga, Alabama. 
In 1994 Camp Helen's lands were acquired by Florida under the Conserva- 
tion and Recreational Lands Program, thanks to the efforts of the local 
community, Gulf Coast Community College, and the Florida Department 
of Environmental Protection. The rustic lodge building and the other struc- 
tures are in the process of being restored. The park offers interpretive de- 
tails, nature trails to Lake Powell and the Gulf, and fishing opportunities, in 
addition to the simple pleasure of gazing out at Lake Powell from rocking 
chairs on the front porch of the lodge. 
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Panama City Beach offers more than just condos and nightclubs. The Man 
in the Sea Museum provides numerous indoor and outdoor exhibits dedi- 
cated to diving and underwater exploration. The facility boasts the only sur- 
viving SEALAB-1 structure from 1964, along with submarines, minesweep- 
ers, and exhibits on diving helmets, diving gear, and the age-old quest to 
explore the ocean's depths. 

Panama City Beach itself began to develop after the construction of the 
Hathaway Bridge, which linked the town to the mainland. In the 1950s and 
1960s the Long Beach Resort, along with the Miracle Strip Amusement Park, 
began to draw increasing numbers of tourists to such eclectic attractions as 
Jungle Land (a re-created volcano), Tombstone Territory and Petticoat Junc- 
tion (both re-created Wild West towns), and the Snake-A-Torium (which 
requires no further explanation). Today very little of the original Panama 
City Beach exists, except for the 1959 Goofy Golf, one of the oldest and largest 
miniature golf courses along the entire Gulf Coast. The attraction still draws 
tourists through its bizarrely sculpted and wildly painted courses, which in- 
clude a giant concrete tiki idol, a sphinx, a brontosaurus, and other strange 
attractions. 

For those desiring a close encounter with wildlife, Panama City Beach 
also offers ZooWorld Zoological & Botanical Conservatory, a nonprofit edu- 
cational facility with over 200 animals. Animal shows and a petting zoo are 
available. For instance, Gulf World Marine Park offers dolphin and sea lion 
shows. 

Free of the condos and man-made tourist traps of Panama City Beach 
is St. Andrews State Park, the eastern tip of the peninsula, which fronts the 
pass from the Gulf to St. Andrews Bay, and one of the most popular at- 
tractions in the county. Serving as St. Andrews Military Reservation during 
World War Il, it became a state park in 1951. Today the park encompasses 
more than 1,260 acres and harbors sugar-white sands and emerald-green 
waters, two fishing piers, a jetty, and a boat ramp. Near the jetties visitors can 
still find the circular cannon platforms. Nature trails, camping facilities, and 

miles of beach make this a popular destination of tourists in the summer- 
time. An authentically reconstructed Cracker turpentine still and sawmill 
are located near Grand Lagoon, and visitors can learn how the pine forests 
once supplied both lumber and naval stores. Living history demonstrations 
are staged quarterly at this site. Shell Island is a barrier island just off the 
mouth of St. Andrews Pass, and this protected island is also part of St. An- 
drews State Park. Pristine due to its limited traffic, Shell Island is accessible 
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Escambia Bay Bluffs along Scenic Highway, prior to stabilization efforts. 
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Museum of Commerce, Historic Pensacola Village. 
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T.T. Wentworth Jr. Florida State Museum. 


Santa Rosa Island beaches (photo courtesy of Pensacola Bay Area Chamber of Commerce). 


Fort Pickens, Gulf Islands National Seashore (photo courtesy of National Park Service). 


Gabbert Family Farm Museum, Jay. 
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Upper Coldwater Creek, Blackwater River State Forest. 
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ock Bluff along Juniper Creek, Blackwater River State Forest (photo courtesy of Santa 
Rosé County Tourist Development Council). 
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Eden Gardens State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental Protection). 


Gulf of Mexico, South Walton (photo courtesy of Beaches of South Walton TDC). 


Ponce de Leon Springs State Park. 


Vaters State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental Protection). 


Cypress Springs (photo 
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“The Chutes,’ Econfina Creek (photo by Kris Barrios, courtesy of Northwest Florida Water 
Management District). 
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Econfina Creek (photo by Georgann Penson, courtesy of Northwest Florida Water Management 
District). 
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Pitt Spring (photo courtesy of http://www.springsfever.org). 


Emerald Spring (photo courtesy of http://www.underwaterflorida.com). 


Martin Theatre, Panama City. 


Sunset at Mexico Beach (photo by Bill Fauth, courtesy of Mexico Beach Community 
Development Council). 
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Lake Seminole, Three Rivers State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection). 


Chipola River (photo by Elam Stoltzfus, courtesy of Live Oak Production Group). 


Gregory House, Torreya State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection). 


Alum Bluff, Bristol (photo by Elam Stoltzfus, courtesy of Live Oak Production Group). 


Dead Lakes, Wewahitchka. 


Shoreline at St. Joseph Peninsula State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of 
Environmental Protection). 


Cape San Blas Lighthouse. 
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(1907), Apalachicola (photo courtesy of Apalachicola Bay Chamber of Commerce). 


Cape St. George Lighthouse (photo courtesy of Apalachicola Bay Chamber of Commerce). 
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by boat tours, which are offered year round, but especially in the spring and 
summer. 

Nearly eight miles off the coast of Panama City Beach lie the remains of the 
1887 twin-screwed steamer Tarpon, which sank in a storm in 1937. From 1903 
to 1937 Captain W. G. Barrow made weekly runs between Mobile, Alabama, 
and Pensacola, Panama City, Apalachicola, and Carrabelle, Florida. Before 
highways, such coastal steamers were essential to bringing commerce, trans- 
portation, and communication to many coastal settlements in the panhandle. 
Today the ship is preserved as Florida's sixth Underwater Archaeological Pre- 
serve. At 95 feet beneath the waves, on a hard bottom with good visibility, the 
Tarpon is a favorite goal of recreational divers. 

Panama City was incorporated in 1909 and became the terminus of several 
rail lines. Shipyards, sawmills, fishing, and resorts fueled the community's 
early economy. During World War II the Wainwright Shipyard constructed 
106 liberty ships and six tankers. One of the largest paper mills in the region 
today is located southeast of Panama City. Also located here is the Naval Sup- 
port Activity, which includes the Naval Surface Warfare Center and the Navy 
Experimental Diving Unit. Many of Panama City’s historic buildings have 
been preserved, thanks to the efforts of local volunteer organizations, such as 
the Bay County Historical Society. Several historic structures are located in 
downtown Panama City, including the Robert L. McKenzie House, the Sapp 
House, the Sherman Arcade, the St. Andrew School, and the Martin Theatre. 

Created in 1967 the Junior Museum of Bay County was founded to provide 
natural, scientific, and historical exhibits for children, and today this non- 
profit entertainment/education museum encompasses twelve acres. Many 
of the assets preserved by the Junior Museum reflect the panhandle’ rich 
heritage—the refurbished Bay Line Engine 904 (ca. 1943), a log cabin from 
Holmes County (ca. 1893), a barn and smokehouse from Jackson County (ca. 
1900), a gristmill from Bay County (ca. 1900), and a 2,000-foot-long nature 
trail and boardwalk through both wetlands and uplands pine hammock. 
Special pioneer demonstrations are held at the Junior Museum through- 
out the year, including sheep shearing, wool spinning, basket weaving, and 
blacksmithing. 

In the nearby community of Callaway, a one-room schoolhouse that was 
in operation from 1911 to 1936 has been restored and maintained in John B. 
Gore Park by the Callaway Historical Society, along with the Ettie Fox Me- 
morial Museum, which features exhibits on the past. In rural Bay County, 
north of East Bay, is the Schmidt-Godert Farm. A German immigrant family 
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homesteaded the site in the 1890s, and the two-story farmhouse, which is on 
the National Register of Historic Places, is complemented by a barn, a milk 
house, and an enclosed fully equipped sugar cane mill. 

Before 1940 East Peninsula was covered in pine and palmettos, scrub brush 
and swamps, but the land was soon transformed into what is now Tyndall Air 
Force Base. Officially commissioned on December 6, 1941, Tyndall was in- 
strumental in training huge numbers of aerial gunnery students. Thousands 
trained at Tyndall during World War II, including Clark Gable. Numerous 
foreign students trained at Tyndall as well, including French and Chinese 
students during World War II. Today Tyndall Air Force Base is home to the 
325th Fighter Wing. 

On the very eastern edge of Bay County is the quaint coastal town of Mex- 
ico Beach. The town was first established in the 1940s by a developer who 
once joked that Mexico Beach was the only place where folks could get milk- 
fed fish—he claimed that cows were driven into the water at Mexico Beach 
so fish could feed from their udders! Some of the wooden beach cottages 
built between the 1930s and the 1950s still exist along Highway 98, fronting 
the Gulf. How long such small beach communities can survive before being 
overwhelmed by condo developers is anyone’s guess. 

Off the coast of Mexico Beach is another of Florida’s Underwater Archae- 
ological Preserves, the final resting place of the freighter Vamar. Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd used the freighter as one of his support vessels during his 
expedition to Antarctica between 1928 and 1930. In 1942 it sank in the Gulf, 
3.7 miles from Mexico Beach in 25 feet of water. In 2002 the Vamar became 
Florida's ninth Underwater Archeological Preserve. 


Gainer Group Springs, Econfina Creek (photo by Harley Means, courtesy of Florida Geological Survey). 
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Reconstructed Turpentine Still, St. Andrews State Park, Panama City Beach. 
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St. Andrews State Park. 
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Callaway Schoolhouse. 
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Gulf Coastal Dunes near Mexico Beach (photo by Sandie Yarbrough, courtesy of Mexico 
Beach Community Development Council). 
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ackson County was created in 1822 from out of Escambia County, the same 

year Duval County was created out of St. John’s County, making them 
the third and fourth counties in the territory, respectively. Jackson County 
was named after General Andrew Jackson and originally extended from the 
Choctawhatchee River in the west to the Suwannee River in the east. The 
Chipola and the Apalachicola Rivers are the principal rivers in this county, 
which is known for its springs, caverns, and farmlands. 

The original county seat was “Robinsons’ Big Spring’ (later called Blue 
Springs), but it was moved to the “Big Spring of the Choctawhatchee” in 1823. 
In 1824 the county seat met at the “Chipola settlement” (now Waddell’s Mill 
Pond). Nearby Webbville was eventually designated the county seat, but in 
the late 1820s the town of Marianna usurped Webbville by appealing to the 
Florida legislature through the construction of a courthouse, free land, and 
a public square. Marianna remains the county seat to this day, while Webb- 
ville has since become a ghost town. Other communities in Jackson County 
include Alford, Bascom, Boykin, Campbellton, Compass Lake, Cottondale, 
Cypress, Graceville, Grand Ridge, Greenwood, Kynesville, Malone, Round 
Lake, Shady Grove, Sneads, Steele City, Two Egg, and Union City. 

Jackson County has a long history of occupation, going back thousands 
of years to when Native Americans hunted the horse, bison, and even mast- 
odons that once roamed the area. Archaeologists have discovered numer- 
ous sites in the county, with influences from the Poverty Point culture and 
the Kolomoki tradition. When the first Europeans arrived, the Chacato and 
Chisca tribes inhabited the region. From the 1670s to the 1690s several Span- 
ish missions (e.g., San Marcos and San Nicolas) were established in what 
is today Jackson County. By the 1700s, Creeks from Alabama and Georgia 
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had entered the region. In 1818 General Andrew Jackson entered what would 
become his namesake county while marching to Pensacola during the First 
Seminole War. 

When the United States acquired Florida, Jackson County soon became 
populated by Americans drawn to its rich farmlands. For this reason, Jackson 
County was the one West Florida county whose economy resembled that of 
Middle Florida during the antebellum era, which was built on plantation style 
agriculture. Cotton, sugar, and tobacco became staples of Jackson County. 
During the Civil War, Union raiders came to Jackson County and the Battle 
of Marianna took place on September 27, 1864. 

After the war, Jackson County’s rich farmlands continued to be an asset to 
the local economy, along with lumbering, naval stores, and improved trans- 
portation such as rail lines and steamboats. Today Jackson County is still one 
of the most productive agricultural counties in Florida. 

Robert Beveridge founded the county seat of Marianna in 1827, naming it 
after a composite of the name of his wife and the wife of his business part- 
ner, The raising of cotton and other agricultural items brought great prosper- 
ity to Marianna, and stately homes still abound in the city, and around the 
county. In 1997 the Marianna Historic District was added to the National 

Register of Historic Places, and one of its highlights is the Hotel Chipola, 
which opened in the early 1900s and remains Mariannas tallest building. Nu- 
merous Neoclassical and Victorian homes can be found in Marianna, such 
as the 1840s Davis-West House, which is run as a museum by the Chipola 
Historical Trust. Also in Marianna are the Ely-Criglar House (ca. 1840) and 
the St. Luke Missionary Baptist Church, which dates to the early twentieth 
century. The Russ House is one of the most dramatic structures in Marianna. 
Originally constructed in 1895 by Joseph W. Russ, Jr., a prominent landowner 
and merchant, as a two-story Queen Anne, in 1910 it was altered to conform 
to the Classical Revival Style, complete with a semicircular 2-story porch 
supported by Corinthian columns. The Jackson County Chamber of Com- 
merce saved the home and restored it, making it their operations center. In 
front of the courthouse stands a monument marking the site where the Civil 
War Battle of Marianna took place in 1864. The Home Guards (the Cradle to 
Grave Company) tried to defend the city from a raid by Union troops from 
Pensacola and suffered a 38 percent casualty rate in the downtown area. 
Just north of Marianna is Florida Caverns State Park, the only state park 
to offer cave tours to the public. The karst topography of the upper Chipola 
River valley has made Jackson County the location of numerous caves, some 
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of which were utilized by Native Americans. In 1674 the Spanish encoun- 
tered a Chacato village near the Chipola River and a nearby cave (now Arch 
Cave), which they described as capable of sheltering 200 people and hay- 
ing a natural stream flowing inside it. Over the years discourteous tourists 
significantly damaged the cave, and in the 1930s this damage hindered a 
plan to create a park based on this historic cavern. The modern caverns 
were discovered in the 1930s when a tree blew over and exposed a new 
cave in today’s park. Dr. J. C. Patterson spearheaded a move to make these 
1,300 acres Florida’s seventh state park. The young men of the CCC camp 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) developed the main cave between 1938 and 
1942, excavating the spectacular network of caves, creating nature trails, 
and building the impressive stone visitor center. Thousands of visitors each 
year now tour the caverns, which contain remarkable limestone formations 
of stalactites, stalagmites, soda straws, flowstones, and draperies, all in a 
constant 59-degree environment. 

Several of the nature trails in the park skirt the bluffs along the Chipola 
River through thick forests and floodplain, and one trail near the parking 
lot leads hikers through “Tunnel Cave,’ the only cave in the park that can be 
explored without a guide. Nearby rock shelters have provided archaeological 
evidence that early Native Americans once inhabited the area. 

Florida Caverns State Park offers camping, swimming, fishing, picnicking, 
hiking, and canoeing, and the park also contains two other natural assets. A 
modern park road crosses one of these assets—the Natural Bridge over the 
Chipola. This natural limestone bridge over the Chipola River was utilized 
first by Native Americans as a natural crossing place on the path between 
West and Middle Florida, and in the 1670s the Spanish began using the same 
route. In 1818, when General Andrew Jackson lead his troops from St. Marks 
to Pensacola in pursuit of Creek Indians, he and his army crossed the Chipola 
at this location. Loggers eventually cut a ditch through the limestone to facili- 
tate the transport of their logs down the river. 

A popular recreation spot in the park is Blue Hole Spring, a second-mag- 
nitude spring that feeds into the nearby Chipola River. The larger pool is the 
swimming area and is very popular in the summer, and the upper, smaller 
pool is the head of the spring, which reaches a depth of about 25 feet. The 
milky blue water of the spring gave the site its name (either that, or it was so 
cold it could turn a person blue!). The Florida Caverns Golf Course, one of 
the few state golf courses in Florida, adds even more recreational value to the 
park. 
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Just east of Marianna is the popular Jackson Blue Springs, which was known 
as Big Spring in the 1800s. The site was popular with the Native Americans, 
and Spanish explorers took note of the first-magnitude spring as early as the 
1670s. The meaning of the original Indian name for the spring, “Calistoble? 
remains a mystery. Around the time of the Civil War, a water-powered mill 
was constructed downstream, creating Merritt’s Mill Pond. This run eventu- 
ally joins the Chipola River. Now maintained by Jackson County as a major 
recreation park, Jackson Blue Springs features a huge basin, 250 feet in di- 
ameter, with a large cave opening onto vivid blue waters, of which the spring 
discharges 86 million gallons a day. The facility is open for swimming and 
snorkeling between Memorial Day and Labor Day, but cave diving is per- 
mitted only under specific conditions. The 202-acre Merritt’s Mill Pond is a 
popular fishing spot in the county. 

Numerous other springs exist in Jackson County, with its abundant karst 
formations; among these are Shangri-La and Indian Washtub on the Blue 
Spring Run and Baltzell Springs on the Chipola River. The Chipola is a beau- 
tiful river for canoeing, and the Chipola River Canoe Trail begins at Florida 
Caverns State Park and descends 52 miles through Jackson and Calhoun 
Counties. Limestone bluffs and caves, such as the Ovens near Marianna, of- 
fer views quite different from those of most West Florida rivers. River swamps 
and hardwood forests of beech, magnolia, oak, and dogwood highlight the 
journey down the Chipola. 

In the vicinity of Greenwood, northeast of Marianna, are several historic 
structures. The L. S. Pender General Store was constructed in 1869 and has 
been used as a store ever since. The Erwin-Syfrett House was built circa 1840 
from lumber shipped upstream from Apalachicola and was once an ante- 
bellum stage stop. Great Oaks (a.k.a. the Bryan Mansion) was constructed 
shortly before the Civil War in the Greek Revival Style and was the main 
house of an antebellum plantation. Each of these three structures is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

In the northeastern section of Jackson County is one of the most unusually 
named communities—Two Egg, Florida. At one time south of this commu- 
nity stood Sylvania Plantation, the home of Florida's Confederate governor 
John Milton. Many variations exist on the story of how the town got its un- 
usual name, but apparently in the 1930s several children walked into the com- 
munity general store and tried to barter their two eggs for “two eggs” worth 
of candy. 

In the nearby community of Parramore, a small one-room schoolhouse 
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stands virtually abandoned. Used as a schoolhouse from the 1870s until circa 
1920, the structure may be preserved and restored by local groups. 

The Apalachicola River dominates the eastern section of Jackson County. 
For years this significant river has played a vital commercial and historical 
role in the development of Jackson County, and West Florida. The Apala- 
chicola is formed by the confluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers 
and empties into the Gulf at Apalachicola in Franklin County. The Apala- 
chicola has the largest water-flow volume in Florida and is the fifth largest 
river emptying into the Gulf (and the twenty-first largest river in the United 
States). During the antebellum era, cotton from Georgia and Alabama was 
shipped to the port city of Apalachicola down this large river. In the 1950s 
the Jim Woodruff Dam was constructed across the Apalachicola, creating the 
37,500-acre Lake Seminole, which forms part of the border between Florida 
and Georgia. This lake has become a favorite spot for fishermen. Nearly 8,000 
acres have been set aside along the lake and river as the Apalachee Wildlife 
Management Area. 

Access to Lake Seminole is easy, but one of the best spots to enjoy the lake 
is at Three Rivers State Park, north of Sneads. Set on the shores of the lake, 
this state park offers camping facilities, numerous hiking trails, picnicking 
spots, a boat ramp, and a 100-foot fishing pier. 
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Ely-Criglar House, Marianna. 


St. Luke Missionary Baptist Church, Marianna. 
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Russ House, Marianna (photo courtesy of Noah Rucker). 


Great Oaks/Bryan Mansion, Greenwood. 
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alhoun County was created in 1838 and named for famed South Caro- 

lina senator John C. Calhoun. The original county seat was St. Joseph 
(in what is today Gulf County), but after a yellow fever epidemic and hur- 
ricanes destroyed the town, the county seat was moved to Abe Springs Bluff 
on the Chipola River. In 1880, the county seat was moved again, this time to 
Blountstown on the Apalachicola River where it remains. Among the princi- 
pal communities in Calhoun County are Altha, Chason, Chipola, Clarksville, 
Durham, Frink, Gaskins, Kinard, Leonards, McNeal, Marysville, New Hope, 
Ocheesee, Rollins Corner, Selman, and Sharpstown. 

Native Americans were the first inhabitants of what is now Calhoun 
County. The Cayson Mound and Village Site dates back to between 900 and 
1500 and is listed on the National Register of Historic Places. In 1823, for his 
service as a guide for Andrew Jackson in the First Seminole War, Chief John 
Blount was given a tract of land along the Apalachicola River, and the “Apala- 
chicola” Indians remained there until they were removed to the West in the 
late 1830s. Chief Blount gave Blountstown its name, 

Before Calhoun was created, the area of Blountstown was part of Fayette 
County, one of the “lost counties” that has since passed completely out of 
existence. Created in 1832, Fayette County incorporated the eastern section 
of Jackson County and the northeastern section of what is today Calhoun 
County. Ocheesee, on the Apalachicola River, served as the county seat. In 
1833 Jackson County gained back much of the northern section of Fayette 
County, and the southern border of Fayette County was extended along the 
Apalachicola River to include part of what is today Gulf County. In 1834 the 
county was annexed to Jackson County and ceased to exist in its own right. 
Calhoun County was created from some of this land in 1838. 

Calhoun County benefitted from the extensive cotton traffic coming down 
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the Apalachicola River. In the late 1800s and early 1900s, however, timber 
and naval stores took precedence in the county’s economy. The yellow pine 
forests, along with the numerous stands of cypress in the river swamps, led 
to a booming logging industry, along with numerous turpentine camps. The 
Chipola Experimental Forest is a relic of those days; this acreage near Clarks- 
ville has been utilized for genetics studies on longleaf yellow pine and as a dry 
test site for termite control studies. 

The Chipola and Apalachicola Rivers flow through Calhoun County and 
offer spectacular canoeing trips, fishing opportunities, and a rich and diverse 
ecology. The Chipola River Canoe Trail continues from Jackson into Calhoun 
County, and one of the highlights of the trip is “Look and Tremble Falls” near 
Altha. These rapids along the limestone-lined Chipola River are a striking 
contrast to the more placid of Florida's rivers and creeks. 

When the people of Calhoun County built a new courthouse in Blount- 
stown in 1973, they were wise enough to save their original 1904 two-story 
stone courthouse. The “Old Calhoun Courthouse” is a magnificent structure, 
and as one of only two Romanesque Revival style courthouses that remain in 
Florida, it earned a place on the National Register of Historic Places in 1980. 
Blountstown was the home of Florida governor Fuller Warren, who served 
from 1949 to 1953. 

Blountstown is also home to one of West Florida's greatest historical show- 
cases—the Panhandle Pioneer Settlement at Sam Atkins Park. Founded in 
1989, the organization was designed to acquire, document, research, and re- 
store buildings and artifacts that were once used in the daily lives of pan- 
handle pioneers from the 1840s to the 1940s. Several historic buildings have 
been brought from local communities to simulate a farm community. The 
settlement is open to the public as a rural living history museum. Special 
folk-life festivals and educational tours are held here throughout the year. 

Among the oldest structures on the site are the 1820s Chason log cabin, the 
1860 Bailey log cabin, and the 1846 Wells log home, complete with a smoke 
house. There is Dr. Dowling’s office, a shotgun-style house utilized by a re- 
nowned early physician, featuring many of the original medical parapher- 
nalia; the Shiloh school house from the late 1800s; and the 1897 Yon family 
double-pen dogtrot farmhouse with an attached kitchen. The Panhandle Pio- 
neer Settlement also boasts the 4,000-square-foot Frink school gymnasium, 
the Red Oak Methodist Church, the Altha calaboose (a one-cell jail house), 
a 3,000-square-foot log-constructed Women’s Clubhouse from the early 

1900s, and the 1941 Clarksville Post Office and General Store. Demonstration 
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buildings include a gristmill, syrup house, blacksmith shop, firehouse, and 
cobbler’s shop. Taken together, these structures present a splendid picture of 
panhandle architectural styles from the antebellum period to World War II, 
and the living history component allows the Panhandle Pioneer Settlement 
to educate many visitors every year on the rich cultural heritage of pioneer 
West Florida. 

Blountstown was the terminus of the Marianna & Blountstown Railroad, 
which operated from 1909 to 1922. At 29 miles long, this railroad was Flor- 
ida’s shortest line during its operation. Today the old depot has been reno- 
vated and is on display at the M & B Train Park in Blountstown, complete 
with steam locomotive No. 444, which was built in 1911, and a caboose. The 
Blountstown Greenway Trail also intersects the site and traverses Calhoun 
County for several miles. 
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Old Calhoun County Courthouse, Blountstown. 


Blountstown. 
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Clarksville Post Office & Geren Store (1941), aspheric Pioneer Settieniont Blountstown. 


Marianna & Blountstown Railroad Display, Blountstown. 
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Liberty 


iberty County is one of the least populated counties in Florida. Created 

from Gadsden County in 1855, it became the thirty-second county in the 
state. Apalachicola National Forest constitutes half of the county’s area, and 
huge stands of wilderness, striking river vistas, and wetlands dominate the 
region. The Apalachicola and Ochlockonee Rivers define the western and 
eastern boundaries of the county. Bristol is the county seat, and other Liberty 
County communities include Estiffanulga, Hosford, Orange, Rock Bluff, Su- 
matra, Sweetwater, Telogia, Wilma, and Woods. 

Archaeologists have discovered numerous Native American sites in Lib- 
erty County such as the Yon Mound and Village site, which date back 2,000 
years. Liberty County's position on the Apalachicola River meant the river 
had an immense impact on the area. Hundreds of steamboats traversed the 
river in the 1800s. One of the river’s major crossing spots was located near 
Torreya State Park, and in 1938 the Calhoun Bridge across the Apalachicola 
finally linked by road the county seats of Bristol and Blountstown. Agricul- 
ture, naval stores, and logging were the primary industries of Liberty County 
through most of the 1800s and 1900s. 

In the northwest end of the county, overlooking the Apalachicola River, is 
Torreya State Park, a spectacular collection of historic and natural resources. 
The significance of the park’s name goes back to 1835 when Florida botanist 
H. B. Croom discovered the very rare coniferous Torreya tree (Torreya taxi- 

folia). Croom named the tree after Dr. John Torrey, a well-known botanist. 
Only a small number of similar species exist in the world. Though large stands 
of “stinking cedar” (as the locals call it) once existed in the region, in the 
mid-twentieth century a disease decimated the population, and only a few 
remain today. Several are located at the park, and there is an active program 
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to propagate and spread the species to save it from extinction. The high bluffs 
and ravines along the river make this section of the panhandle more closely 
resemble the Appalachian Mountains than the rest of Florida. 

One of the highlights of the 12,000-acre Torreya State Park is the 1849 
two-story Greek Revival Gregory Mansion, which serves as the visitors’ cen- 
ter, Built by Jason Gregory for his plantation, the house originally sat west of 
the river, in Calhoun County. In the early twentieth century the house was 
abandoned, but in 1935 it was donated to the state of Florida, which was in 
the process of creating the new state park. Thanks to the labor of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the house was dismantled, floated across the river, and 
then meticulously reassembled on a majestic 150-foot-tall bluff overlooking 
the Apalachicola River. House tours are available for this National Register 
site, and several Torreya trees have been planted nearby. 

Numerous hiking trails allow visitors to experience quite different vistas 
from those they would find in the rest of Florida. The River Bluffs Trail (a 
National Recreational Trail) takes visitors from the tall bluff down to the 
river's edge. Along the trail hikers can view the Confederate cannon batteries 
created in 1863 as earthen batteries with six heavy cannon to prevent Union 
naval raiders from ascending the Apalachicola River. Other trails offer hikers 
a Florida “mountain hike” through deep ravines, bluffs, and beautiful hard- 
wood forests. Among the park’s other rare plants are the Florida yew tree and 
the U.S. Champion winged elm. With its varied terrain, the trails and vistas 
of Torreya State Park make it one of the most interesting for Florida hikers. 
Camping and picnicking facilities are also available at the park. 

Descending the river, and just north of the county seat of Bristol, is the 
Apalachicola Bluffs and Ravines Preserve. Once described by a local author 
as the original site of the Biblical Garden of Eden, this 6,294-acre preserve is 
managed and protected by the Nature Conservancy. The centerpiece of the 
preserve, which is open to the public, is Alum Bluff, which extends approxi- 
mately 135 feet above the surface of the Apalachicola River and constitutes the 
largest exposed section of the earth’s crust in Florida. Confederate soldiers 
were stationed here between 1862 and 1863 to protect the river. A strenuous 
3.75-mile hike takes visitors from pine sandhill uplands, across spring-fed 
creeks, and over steephead ravines to the river bluff itself. Unique and rare 
flora and fauna abound on the trails, and the view from Alum Bluff makes the 
effort worthwhile. 

In Bristol, the Veterans Memorial Railroad was created in 2001 by a group 
of local railroading enthusiasts and community service volunteers. Located 
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in the county’s Veterans Memorial Park, the 24-inch gauge railroad features 
2,700 feet of track and a restored 1950s National Amusement Device “Cen- 
tury Flyer” train set, which was recovered in derelict condition from a St. Au- 
gustine amusement park. The nonprofit railroad is open to the public and isa 
popular draw for Bristol. There are plans to enlarge the track, build a 350-foot 
trestle through a wetland area, open a large station/transportation museum, 
and purchase a 24-inch gauge Crown Live Steam Locomotive, which will be 
the only coal-fired steam locomotive on view in a Florida public park. 

East of the county seat of Bristol is the small town of Hosford. The Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in Hosford dates to around 1901 and is reputedly the 
oldest standing structure in Liberty County. It has been recently restored. 

Apalachicola National Forest includes half of Liberty County as well as 
portions of Franklin, Leon, and Wakulla Counties. At 564,961 acres, it is 
the largest national forest in Florida (and the only one in the panhandle) 
and constitutes one of the largest contiguous blocks of public lands east of 
the Mississippi River. Created in 1936 on land ruined by poor timber- and 
turpentine-producing practices, the area today boasts huge tracts of long- 
leaf pine and wiregrass forests, stands of palmetto, flatwoods, titi and cypress 
swamps, wet prairies, and savannahs, creeks, and rivers. The forest also har- 
bors deer, black bears, turkeys, alligators, bald eagles, wild hogs, ospreys, and 
one of the largest collections of the endangered red-cockaded woodpecker. 
The Apalachicola National Forest has some 85 miles of hiking trails, and part 
of the Florida National Scenic Trail makes its way across Liberty County. 
Camping, hunting, fishing, and other recreational opportunities abound in 
the forest. One of the most popular Liberty County sites is Camel Lake Rec- 
reation Area, southeast of Estiffanulga. Camping and picnic sites are available 
on this large lake, which offers a beautiful white sand beach and swimming 
area. 

The Ochlockonee River forms the western border of Liberty County, just 
below Lake Talquin and the Jackson Bluff Dam. Originating in Georgia, the 
portion that flows along the eastern border of Liberty County is fairly pristine 
and wild. The Lower Ochlockonee River Canoe Trail is especially popular. 
Telogia Creek also provides scenic canoeing experiences. Whitehead Landing 
Recreation Area in the Apalachicola National Forest offers a campsite near 
the Ochlockonee River. 


View of Apalachicola River, Torreya State Park. 


Wesleyan Methodist Church, Hosford. 
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Gulf 


ulf County is the youngest of all the panhandle counties, carved out of 
Game County in 1925. The original county seat was Wewahitchka, but 
in 1964 it was moved to Port St. Joe. Besides Port St. Joe and Wewahitchka, 
Gulf County communities include Beacon Hill, Cape San Blas, Highland 
View, Honeyville, Indian Pass, Iola, Milltown, Oak Grove, Overstreet, St. Joe 
Beach, White City, and Windmark Beach. 

One of the most dominant geographical features of Gulf County is Cape 
San Blas and St. Joseph Bay. Early colonial entrepreneurs noticed it as well 
Around 1718-1720 a French expedition established a small garrison on St. Jo- 
seph Bay named Fort Crevecoeur, but when Spain reasserted their claims over 
West Florida the garrison was abandoned. A Spanish post was established at 
the site for a short time. The next development came in the late 1820s when 
the town of St. Joseph was established on the eastern shore of St. Joseph Bay, 
where the city of Port St. Joe lies today. Developers hoped the town would 
grow to rival the nearby cotton port of Apalachicola. Buildings, wharves, and 
a school were built in the boom town. In the mid-1830s the developers did 
their best to usurp the river trade of Apalachicola. A Lake Wimico and St. 
Joseph Canal was planned in order to link the Apalachicola River with St. 
Joseph's Bay. City developers managed to promote their community in 1838 
by hosting Florida’s first constitutional convention. In 1839 the St. Joseph and 
Iola Railroad was put into operation in an effort to divert Apalachicola River 
traffic to St. Joseph. 

But then disaster came. A yellow fever epidemic struck St. Joseph in 1841, 
killing 75 percent of the population, followed by a hurricane and a fire. In 
1844 a stronger hurricane wiped out what was left of this once promising city. 
During the Civil War numerous Confederate saltworks peppered the shores 
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near St. Joseph Bay. Timber and naval stores dominated the local economy 
after the Civil War, and in 1913 the new city of Port St. Joe was incorporated, 
near the site of old St. Joseph. In 1925 Gulf County was created from Calhoun 
County, and the economy was revolutionized by Alfred du Pont and Ed Ball's 
creation of the St. Joe Paper Company in the 1930s. Though the company 
recently closed its paper mill, the St. Joe Company remains one of the largest 
landowners in the panhandle (over 750,000 acres) and is involved in exten- 
sive real estate development, along with ecological conservation. 

The principal city in the north end of Gulf County is Wewahitchka. This 
small town served as the original county seat of Gulf County from 1925 to 

1964, and the old courthouse still remains. The town’s name derives from the 
Indian word meaning “water eyes” and refers to the town’s two lakes. Wewa- 
hitchka is the site of one of Florida's largest beekeeping operations, especially 
the premium tupelo honey that comes from the swamps of the Apalachicola 
and Chipola Rivers. The 1997 movie, Ulee’s Gold, starring Peter Fonda, centers 
around this popular industry, and the movie was filmed locally. Wewahitchka 
is also near the confluence of the Chipola and Apalachicola Rivers, and just 
east of the town is one of the most remarkable natural sites in the entire 
;tate—“the Dead Lakes.” Years ago a large sandbar developed at the mouth of 
the Chipola River, flooding some eighty square miles of swampland upstream 
and killing many stands of cypress and juniper, thereby creating an eerie but 
beautiful landscape of water and strangely shaped tree trunks. The area is 
now a huge fishing destination and remains a popular spot for sportsmen. A 
prime view of the Dead Lakes is available from the Lake Grove Road bridge, 
and from there visitors can also see the remains of the 1839 St. Joseph and 
Iola Railroad trestle. The Dead Lakes Recreation Area north of Wewahitchka 
offers picnic facilities and boat ramp access to the Dead Lakes. 

The northernmost coastal community on the Gulf is Beacon Hill, a quaint 
beach community, named for its navigational lighthouse that sits atop a tall 
dune ridge, with an adjacent park. Just down the coast is the site of the short- 
lived French Fort Crevecoeur. The modern city of Port St. Joe rests upon the 
remains of the ill-fated antebellum city of St. Joseph. Though St. Joseph was 
destroyed, portions of the old cemetery remain, and a number of brick above- 
ground tombs are still intact. Between December 1838 and January 1839 del- 
egates from across Florida met at St. Joseph for what would become Florida's 
first constitutional convention (Florida was finally admitted to the Union in 
1845). In 1922 an impressive marble monument inscribed with the names of 
the original delegates was erected in Port St. Joe, and today this monument 
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is part of Constitution Convention Museum State Park. First opened in 1955, 
this 13-acre park features a museum that highlights the history of St. Joseph 
and the 1838-1839 Florida Constitutional Convention. Inside the museum is 
a replica of the convention hall, complete with audio-animated mannequins. 

Across from the museum is the 1937 Centennial Building, built by the 
Works Progress Administration, and adjacent to it is the 1917 steam locomo- 
tive used by the St. Joseph Lumber and Export Company. Several historical 
buildings from the early twentieth century can be found in Port St. Joe to- 
day, including the 1937 Maddox House, the 1938 Port Theatre, the 1912 Jones- 
Swatts House, the 1919 Kilbourn-Belin-Tapper House, and the 1925 St. Joseph 
Catholic Mission Church. The George Washington Elementary/High School 
Museum highlights the educational accomplishments of the school’s alumni. 

Across St. Joseph Bay from Port St. Joe is one of the gems of the Florida 
State Park System—T. H. Stone Memorial St. Joseph Peninsula State Park (T. 
H. Stone was one of the key founders of Gulf County). Created in 1967, this 
2,516-acre park is surrounded on three sides by St. Joseph Bay and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Home to one of the top-rated beaches in the nation, this park also 
offers 20 miles of shoreline, ranging from the shallow scallop-filled waters of 
St. Joseph Bay to the dune-lined beaches of the Gulf. The park is also a popu- 
lar place for bird watchers, who have spotted more than 200 species there. 
Camping, fishing, swimming, hiking, picnicking, and even luxury cabins are 
among the park’s amenities. The northern tip of the peninsula (once the site 
of a short-lived Spanish presidio from the early 1700s) is now a wilderness 
preserve. Only six state parks have such preserves, which are designed to pro- 
tect large tracts of undeveloped land that has not been permanently altered 
by humans. The park’s wilderness preserve was created in the mid-1970s and 
encompasses over 1,750 acres (the northern 7.5 miles of the peninsula). This 
preserve is only accessible by boat or foot traffic; limited primitive camping is 
available. Augmenting this state park is the St. Joseph Bay Aquatic Preserve, 
established in 1969 to protect the vital natural resources of the bay, In 1995 the 
addition of St. Joseph’s Bay State Buffer Preserve further expanded the park, 
increasing its size to 5,018 acres of protected land and waterscape. 

Directly south of St. Joseph Peninsula State Park is Cape San Blas. The 
Cape San Blas Lighthouse has long been the landmark of this charming com- 
munity of beaches and woodlands. Dangerous shoals exist off the cape, and 
four lighthouses have stood vigil at the cape since the 1840s. The first three 
lighthouses fell victim to hurricanes and erosion of the cape. The fourth and 
current lighthouse is a skeletal iron tower erected in the 1880s (but since 
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moved from its original location). Standing 101 feet above sea level, the C 

San Blas Lighthouse boasts a third order Fresnel lens that can be ae 16 “tes 
away. The keeper's quarters has been restored by the St. Joseph —— “i 
Society, who now use it as a gift shop for visitors to the lighthouse and ae 
plans for a museum focusing on the lighthouse and its early keepers ae 


Old Gulf County Courthouse, Wewahitchka. 


Exhibit inside Florida Constitution Convention Museum, Port St. Joe. 


Centennial Building (1937), Port St. Joe. 


St. Joseph Catholic Mission Church (1925), Port St. Joe. 


St. Joseph Peninsula State Park (photo courtesy of Florida Department of Environmental 


Protection). 
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Poa County, located at the mouth and delta of the Apalachicola River, 
was created in 1832 and named after Benjamin Franklin. Apalachicola is 
the county seat, and other Franklin County communities include Alligator 
Point, Bay City, Brownsville, Carrabelle, Carrabelle Beach, Eastpoint, Frank- 
lin, Harbeson City, Lanark Village, McIntyre, St. George Island, and St. Teresa. 

Franklin County's past is inextricably intertwined with the Apalachicola 
River, the largest river in Florida. The river's watershed in Alabama and Geor- 
gia have determined much of the county’s history. The rich alluvial lands, 
along with the abundant shellfish in the river’s delta and bays, made the re- 
gion popular with numerous Native American tribes in the prehistoric pe- 
riod. Nationally recognized archaeological sites that reflect this ancient heri- 
tage in Franklin County can be found at the Pierce site, the Porter's Bar site, 
and the Yent Mound. 

During the late Second Spanish Period, Prospect Bluff on the Apalachicola 
played a pivotal role, first as the site of Negro Fort and later of Fort Gadsden. 
With the American acquisition, the Apalachicola River delivered enormous 
amounts of cotton down the river, and this trade led to the development of 
the city of Apalachicola as a leading Gulf port. During the antebellum period 
Apalachicola was the third largest cotton exporting port in the United States 
after New Orleans and Mobile, and when Franklin County was created in 1832 
Apalachicola became the county seat. During the Civil War the cotton ware- 
houses and port facilities of the city became targets for Union forces. After the 
Civil War, Franklin County’s economic development shifted from trade and 
commerce to exports such as fish, oysters, sponges, lumber, and naval stores. 
Today, Apalachicola Bay oysters account for approximately 90 percent of all 
the oysters harvested in Florida. 
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Apalachicola National Forest was created in 1936, and Franklin County 
shares this national forest—the largest in the panhandle—with Liberty, Leon, 
and Wakulla Counties. With numerous hunting, fishing, and other outdoor 
activities, this national forest offers visitors many recreational opportunities. 
Much of northern Franklin County is part of the forest, and Wright Lake 
Recreation Area boasts a swimming area on a beautiful lake, along with a 
five-mile hiking trail and camping facilities. Hickory Landing offers a small 
campground with boat access to Owl Creek. 

One of the most significant historical resources in the forest is the Fort 
Gadsden Historic Site. Originally a trading post known as Prospect Bluff on 
the east bank of the Apalachicola River, during the War of 1812 the British 
constructed a fort here on Spanish soil and recruited runaway slaves as well 
as Seminoles and other disaffected Native Americans. After the war was over 
and the British had departed, the refugees continued to man the fort, which 
became known as “the Negro Fort.” Hundreds lived near the area, but as some 
began to make raids into Georgia and fire upon Apalachicola River traffic, 
U.S. forces responded with military action. In 1816 Colonel Duncan Clinch 
and U.S. forces descended the river and engaged the Negro Fort. A “hot shot” 
cannon ball from U.S. forces entered the powder magazine and blew the fort 
up with a horrendous explosion, killing most of the forces inside. In 1818, 
during the First Seminole War, General Andrew Jackson established a new 
fort on the favorable site, naming it Fort Gadsden. During the Civil War a 
small Confederate battery and outpost was established at the site, until ma- 
laria forced its abandonment. Today Fort Gadsden Historic Site is on the 
National Register of Historic Sites, and a kiosk and interpretive signs provide 

visitors with an overview of the past history of this now very secluded site. 
Earthen remains of both Negro Fort and Fort Gadsden still sit silently along 
the Apalachicola River. 

South of Fort Gadsden, in the 86,oo00-acre Apalachicola River Wildlife 
and Environmental Area, is the Sand Beach Recreation Area. In this cabbage 
palm hammock overlooking the Apalachicola River and the floodplain forest 
are picnic tables, a dock, a nature trail, and an observation tower. 

Adjacent to Apalachicola National Forest, and comprising much of north- 
eastern Franklin County (anda portion of Liberty County), is Tate’s Hell State 
Forest. These 202,437 acres of remote swamps and bogs are largely impassable 
and drain into Apalachicola Bay and the Ochlockonee, New, and Crooked 
Rivers. Tate's Hell Swamp was named after a legendary settler named Cebe 
Tate, who got lost in the swamp for nearly a week in the 1870s searching for 
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a livestock-killing panther. After drinking the murky waters and being bit- 
ten by a snake, he staggered out near Carrabelle with his dying words, “My 
name is Cebe Tate, and I just came through hell!” Overlogged in the twentieth 
century, there are now numerous ecological restoration efforts underway for 
this primitive tract of land, which harbors bald eagles, gopher tortoises, red- 
cockaded woodpeckers, and numerous black bears. The restoration of the 
many diverse ecosystems of Tate's Hell State Forest is the primary objective 
of the Florida Division of Forestry. The Ralph G. Kendrick Boardwalk, north 
of Highway 98, includes an observation tower that overlooks a spectacular 
stand of dwarf cypress wetlands in the forest. Aside from camping, hunt- 
ing, and fishing opportunities, Tate's Hell State Forest also offers the six-mile 
High Bluff Coastal Hiking Trail, which follows tall sand dunes bordering St. 
George Sound. 

The city of Apalachicola, once among the South's largest cotton ports, is 
now Florida's leading supplier of oysters. The Apalachicola Historic District is 
on the National Register of Historic Places and contains numerous buildings 
that reflect the county seat’s rich historical legacy. An outstanding collec- 
tion of over 900 private, public, religious, and commercial historic structures 
make Apalachicola a gem of the panhandle’s “Forgotten Coast; and its nu- 
merous shops and seafood restaurants are popular with tourists. 

The Orman House State Park features the elegant 1830s home of antebel- 
lum cotton merchant Thomas Orman. The wood was cut to measure in New 
York and brought by ship to Apalachicola to construct the two-story home, 
which features elements of both the Federal and Greek Revival styles. Visitors 
can tour the home, which sits atop a bluff overlooking the Three Servicemen 
Statue detail in the Veterans Memorial Plaza. 

One of Apalachicola’s most famous citizens is celebrated in the John Gor- 
rie Museum State Park. Dr. John Gorrie came to Apalachicola in the early 
1800s, and his desire to keep yellow fever patients cool led to his experiment 
with air conditioning and refrigerators. In 1851 Gorrie received the first U.S. 
patent for mechanized refrigeration, and a replica of his ice-making machine 
is one of the highlights of the museum, along with exhibits chronicling Apala- 
chicola’s rich heritage. Gorrie is one of two Floridians represented in National 
Statuary Hall in the United States Capitol, and all those who appreciate air 
conditioning in the Deep South should pay homage to this pioneer. 

The Raney House was built by David Raney, a prominent cotton merchant 
and mayor of antebellum Apalachicola. This 1838 two-story Greek Revival 
mansion was added to the National Register in 1972. Owned by the city of 
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Apalachicola today, it can be rented out and is open for tours conducted by 
the Apalachicola Area Historical Society. 

Another popular landmark is the historic 1907 Gibson Inn. This spec- 
tacular Victorian inn features a tin roof and wrap-around porches and is a 
popular spot for tourists. Other points of interest in the historic downtown 
area include the restored 1912 Dixie Theatre, the Victorian Coombs House 
Inn, the 1845 Fry-Conter House (now the Apalachicola Museum of Art), the 
antebellum Trinity Episcopal Church, the 1901 Fort Coombs Armory, and the 
Chestnut Street Cemetery, with its fine collection of funerary art. 

Down on Apalachicola’s waterfront is the Apalachicola Maritime Museum, 
re-established in 2007 and dedicated to celebrating the maritime history of 
the city. Plans are underway for constructing a new building to house the 
maritime museum. Other plans include boat building and restoration pro- 
grams, sailing excursions in the bay, and educational programs dedicated 
to the stewardship of the Apalachicola River basin, including the Chatta- 
hoochee and Flint Rivers in Georgia and Alabama. The museum also operates 
sailing excursions on its centerpiece, the 45-foot wooden ketch, the Heritage 
of Apalachicola. 

Seafood is a major component of Franklin County's economy. Eleven mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of seafood are brought to Franklin County docks each 
year. Franklin County harvests around go percent of Florida's oysters and 10 
percent of the oysters consumed in the United States. Because of their im- 
portance to the region, the river and bay have been of vital concern to ecolo- 
gists and fishermen alike, and in 1979 the Apalachicola National Estuarine 
Research Reserve was created to monitor and protect the rich ecological di- 

versity of the estuary (i.e., the river, bay, lagoon, and barrier island complex). 
Covering over 246,000 acres, the Reserve is the second largest estuarine re- 
search system in the country and is home to over 4,000 species of plants, 
308 species of birds, 186 species of fish, and 57 species of mammals. With the 
largest stand of tupelo trees in the world, and with a basin containing the 
highest species density of amphibians and reptiles in the nation, this reserve 
was understandably designated a Biosphere Reserve by the United Nations. 
At the Reserve's headquarters in Apalachicola visitors can tour a nature center 
featuring educational exhibits, an aquarium facility highlighting local flora 
and fauna, and a boardwalk and interpretive nature trail. 

Southwest of Apalachicola is an undeveloped barrier island known as 
St. Vincent, four miles wide and nine miles long. In the early 1900s private 
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landowners turned the island into an exotic game preserve, importing Asian 
and African wildlife. Sambra deer, a species of large Asian elk, still roam the 
island, which after 1968 became the St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge. 
Over 12,000 acres of dune ridges, tidal marshes, freshwater lakes, and miles of 
uninhabited beaches make the island one of the panhandle’ ecological gems. 
The only access to the island is by boat, but once there visitors are treated 
to a wonderfully isolated paradise, complete with endangered species such 
as bald eagles, indigo snakes, gopher tortoises, and loggerhead sea turtles. 
Numerous rookeries on the island are migratory/permanent homes for wood 
ducks, blue winged teals, great egrets, snowy egrets, tri-colored herons, little 
blue herons, and snowy plovers. The refuge also serves as a breeding area 
for endangered red wolves. Upon maturity, they are reintroduced into other 
areas of the southeast, such as Alligator River National Wildlife Refuge in 
North Carolina. A visitors center for St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge is 
located in downtown Apalachicola and offers environmental education ex- 
hibits that give a history of the island and the conservation efforts since 1968. 

Several barrier islands exist south of Apalachicola, at the mouth of the 
bay. The ten-mile-long Cape St. George Island is only accessible by boat and 
was purchased by the state of Florida to protect the island’s environmentally 
sensitive lands. It is now preserved as Cape St. George State Reserve and is 
managed by the Florida Department of Natural Resources. 

At 22 miles long, St. George Island, to the east, is the longest barrier island 
and hosts both beach development and naturally preserved areas, St. George 
Island is also the site of one of the most remarkable restoration stories in 
Florida—the restoration of the Cape St. George Lighthouse. Built in 1852 as 
the third lighthouse on adjacent Cape St. George Island, the brick structure 
fell victim to erosion and hurricane damage in the late twentieth century. By 
2004 the sea had completely eroded the land around the lighthouse, causing 
it to tilt. While citizens groups planned to save the lighthouse by moving it 
ashore and inland, the vagaries of nature proved too much and in October 
2005 the lighthouse collapsed into the sea. Yet, local groups were not daunted. 
The St. George Lighthouse Association was created to restore and erect the 
pile of rubble, and volunteers began by collecting the bricks from the surf 
zone, moving the pieces to St. George Island, cleaning them, and rebuild- 
ing the lighthouse from the salvaged parts. With the generous support of 
local, state, and national organizations, businesses, and private individuals, 
by 2008, the 79-foot brick lighthouse had been rebuilt, using many of the 
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original bricks, lamp house, and other salvaged features. Today it is open for 
tours and sits adjacent to the St. George Island Visitor Center and Lighthouse 
Museum. 

The eastern end of the island is composed of the Dr. Julian G. Bruce St. 
George Island State Park, which features nine miles of beautiful, pristine 
white sand Gulf beaches. Dunes, pine forests, and freshwater ponds make 
the spot ideal for nature lovers, and camping, fishing, shelling, bird watching, 
hiking, and swimming make this 1,962-acre park a popular destination. 

Dog Island is a 1,842-acre barrier island four miles south of Carrabelle. 
The Nature Conservancy, in cooperation with the Barrier Island Trust, man- 
ages around 60 percent of the island as the Jeff Lewis Wilderness Preserve. 
During World War II the armed services used the island as a place to practice 
amphibious landings and parachute drops. 

North of the barrier islands, Highway 98 skirts east along the sounds to- 
ward the city of Carrabelle, offering travelers some of the last pristine coastal 
forests and ecosystems left in Florida. Highway 98 is the western leg of the Big 
Bend Scenic Byway, which arches to St. Marks and Apalachee Bay. Along this 
stretch of highway, just west of Carrabelle, is the Crooked River Lighthouse. 
The 103-foot iron skeletal lighthouse was built in 1895 to replace an earlier one 
that had been destroyed on nearby Dog Island. Though joining the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1978, the lighthouse was decommissioned and 
threatened with removal in the late 1990s. The Carrabelle Lighthouse Asso- 
ciation was created to save the lighthouse. The lighthouse was deeded to the 
city of Carrabelle as part of the National Park Service's Federal Lands to Parks 
Program, and city officials, the Carrabelle Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Carrabelle Lighthouse Association have worked toward restoring the light- 
house and making improvements to the land surrounding it. The Crooked 
River Lighthouse Keeper's Museum, housed in an exact replica of the original 
keeper's quarters, opened to the public in April 2009. 

Carrabelle in eastern Franklin County is a picturesque fishing village near 
the mouth of the New and Crooked Rivers. With access to the barrier is- 
lands and Tate’s Hell Forest State Park, it is a favorite spot for hikers, campers, 
sportsmen, and tourists. The Carrabelle Historical Society, created in 2006, 
has set up a Carrabelle Historic Museum in the old City Hall building and is 
actively collecting the town’s history. Carrabelle has been known for years as 
the home of the “World’s Smallest Police Station,” which in the 1960s was ac- 
tually located in a telephone booth! The Old Carrabelle Hotel, a restored inn 
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from the 1880s featuring wraparound verandas, is one of the oldest structures 
in the town. 

Carrabelle is also the site of the Camp Gordon Johnston Museum. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1946, Camp Gordon Johnston was established nearby to make 
use of the isolated coasts, sounds, and forests of this region in the training 
of amphibious soldiers and their support groups. Camp Gordon Johnston 
trained a quarter of a million men during World War II, providing soldiers 
with valuable expertise before they hit the beaches of Normandy and similar 
battlegrounds, With 30,000 personnel, Camp Gordon Johnston was then the 
second largest military installation in Florida. The camp stretched from Al- 
ligator Point to Carrabelle and included Lanark Village and St. Teresa, Dog 
Island, and St. George Island. It was also the location of the second largest 
prisoner-of-war base camp in Florida. The Camp Gordon Johnston Museum, 
located in the Carrabelle City Complex, preserves the heritage of the men 
who trained at this camp during World War II and has collected histories of 
the units, photographs, oral histories, and artifacts. 

Up the coast from Carrabelle, in the community of St. Teresa, Florida State 
University operates the Coastal and Marine Laboratory (FSUCML), which 
conducts research on the ecosystems of this region of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The interdisciplinary research facility allows faculty to conduct research in 
biology, oceanography, meteorology, and geology. The FSUCML also hosts 
an Academic Diving Program. 

On the very eastern end of Franklin County is Alligator Point, a secluded 
peninsula with uncrowded beaches. The adjacent 14,366 Alligator Harbor 
Aquatic Preserve acts as a nursery for the Gulf and is a breeding ground for 
such species as snapper, mullet, redfish, tarpon, shrimp, grouper, blue crabs, 
flounder, and cobia. The very western tip of Alligator Point is occupied by the 
John S. Phipps Preserve, which is overseen by the Nature Conservancy and is 
an excellent spot for bird watching. 

At the easternmost end of this peninsula is Bald Point State Park, which 
overlooks Apalachee Bay. The Ochlockonee River flows into the bay just 
north of this 4,859-acre park, which features migratory bald eagles, ospreys, 
and falcons, and sometimes black bears swimming at the beach. An observa- 
tion boardwalk overlooks pristine marshes, and the park offers picnicking, 
swimming, canoeing, fishing, and wildlife viewing. The park’s Sunrise Beach 
faces directly east across Apalachee Bay and is a favorite spot for tourists to 
watch the rising sun. 
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Franklin’s eastern border marks the transition from the Gulf Coast area of 
Northwest Florida to Florida's Big Bend, which stretches from Apalachee Bay 
at Bald Point to below the mouth of the Suwannee River. Between Pensacola 
and Apalachicola, Escambia County and Franklin County, the Alabama bor- 
der and the Gulf of Mexico lie the twelve Florida counties that collectively 
constitute the panhandle—a region deep in history and dotted with historic 
sites, museums, state parks, national and state forests, and beautiful bays, 
lakes, fields, streams, forests, rivers, and unspoiled stretches of beach. ‘These 
are the historic and natural resources of “Forgotten Florida,’ the “last great 
west” of West Florida. 
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Bay Point Mansion (18505). (photo courtesy of Santa Rosa Historical Society). 


Floridale Water Tower (photo courtesy of Special Collections, John C. Pace Library, University of West 
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Indianola Inn, atop a now-destroyed Indian midden, Fort Walton Beach (from the author's collection). 
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Captain Fritz steamer (photo courtesy of Coastal Heritage Preservation Foundation, Inc). 
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Construction of the Chipley L & N Depot (photo ey of Washington County Historical Society). 
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Washington County Courthouse, Vernon (photo courtesy of Mary Cathrin May). 
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Bay Line Depot, Panama City (photo courtesy of Bay County Public Library Local History Room). 
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Bellamy Mansion, Marianna (photo courtesy of Dale Cox). 


Jackson County Courthouse, Marianna (photo courtesy of the State Archives of Florida). 
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Calhoun County Courthouse, Abe Springs (photo courtesy of Panhandle Pioneer Settlement). 


Colonial Inn, Blountstown (photo courtesy of Panhandle Pioneer Settlement). 
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Armstrong Homestead, Estiffanulga (photo courtesy of the State Archives of Florida). 
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Pier at City Park, Port St. Joe (photo courtesy of Beverly Mount-Douds). 


St. Joe Paper Company, Port St. Joe (photo courtesy of Beverly Mount-Douds). 


Franklin County Courthouse, Apalachicola (photo courtesy of the State Archives of Florida). 
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Chapman School, Apalachicola (photo courtesy of Beverly Mount-Douds). 
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National Register Sites and Districts 


Escambia County 


Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company Residential Historic District (Century) 

American National Bank Building (Pensacola) 

Barrancas National Cemetery (Pensacola Naval Air Station) 

“Chappie” James House (Pensacola) 

Charles William Jones House (Pensacola) 

Crystal Ice Company Building (Pensacola) 

Dorr House (Pensacola) 

Emanuel Point Shipwreck site (Pensacola Bay) 

First Christian Church/Greater Mount Lily Baptist Church (Pensacola) 

Fort Barrancas Historic District/Fort San Carlos de Barrancas (Pensacola 
Naval Air Station) 

Fort George site/Fort San Miguel site (Pensacola) 

Fort Pickens (Gulf Islands National Seashore, Santa Rosa Island) 

Hickory Ridge Cemetery Archaeological Site (Escambia County) 

Julee Cottage (Pensacola) 

King-Hooton House (Pensacola) 

L & N Marine Terminal Building (Pensacola) 

L & N Passenger Terminal (Pensacola) 

Lavalle House (Pensacola) 

Mirador/John Edmunds Apartment House (Pensacola) 

North Hill Preservation District (Pensacola) 

Old Christ Church (Pensacola) 

Pensacola Athletic Club/Rafford Hall (Pensacola) 

Pensacola Historic District (Pensacola) 
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Pensacola Hospital/Old Sacred Heart Hospital (Pensacola) 

Pensacola Lighthouse and keeper's quarters (Pensacola Naval Air Station) 

Pensacola Naval Air Station Historic District (Pensacola Naval Air Station) 

Perdido Key Historic District/Fort McRee (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Plaza Ferdinand VII (Pensacola) 

Saenger Theatre (Pensacola) 

St. Joseph's Church Buildings (Pensacola) 

St. Michael’s Creole Benevolent Association Hall (Pensacola) 

Thiesen Building (Pensacola) 

U.S. Customs House and Post Office/Escambia County Courthouse 
(Pensacola) 

USS Massachusetts State Underwater Archaeological Preserve (south of 
Pensacola Pass) 


Santa Rosa County 


Arcadia Mill archaeological site (Milton) 

Bagdad Village Historic District (Bagdad) 

Bethune Blackwater Schooner (Blackwater River) 

Big Heart West archaeological site (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Butcherpen Mound archaeological site (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Exchange Hotel (Milton) 

First American Road in Florida (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Florida State Road No. 1/Old Brick Road (Santa Rosa County) 

L &N Railroad Depot (Milton) 

Milton Historic District (Milton) 

Mt. Pilgrim Baptist Church (Milton) 

Naval Live Oaks Cemetery archaeological site (Gulf Islands National 
Seashore) 

Naval Live Oaks Historic District (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Naval Live Oaks Reservation (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Ollinger-Cobb House (Milton) 

St. Mary’s Episcopal Church and Rectory (Milton) 

Third Gulf Breeze archaeological site (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Thomas Creek Archaeological District (Santa Rosa County) 


Okaloosa County 


Camp Pinchot Historic District (Eglin Air Force Base) 
Crestview Commercial Historic District (Crestview) 


National Register Sites and Districts 


Eglin Field Historic District (Eglin Air Force Base) 

Fort Walton Mound (Fort Walton Beach) 

Governor Stone schooner (Fort Walton Beach) 

Gulfview Hotel Historic District (Fort Walton Beach) 
McKinley Climatic Laboratory (Eglin Air Force Base) 

World War II JB-2 Launch Site (Eglin Air Force Base) 

World War II JB-2 Mobile Launch Site (Eglin Air Force Base) 


Walton County 


Catts House/Sunbright Manor (DeFuniak Springs) 
Chautauqua Hall of Brotherhood (DeFuniak Springs) 
DeFuniak Springs Historic District (DeFuniak Springs) 
Operation Crossbow Site (Eglin Air Force Base) 

Perry L. Biddle House (DeFuniak Springs) 


Holmes County 


Keith Cabin (Holmes County) 


Washington County 


Chipley City Hall/Washington County Public Library (Chipley) 
Moss Hill Church (Vernon) 

South Third Street Historic District (Chipley) 

Woman's Club of Chipley (Chipley) 


Bay County 


Latimer Cabin (Panama City Beach) 

McKenzie House/Belle Booth House (Panama City) 
Sapp House (Panama City) 

Schmidt-Godert Farm (Panama City) 

Sherman Arcade (Panama City) 

SS Tarpon shipwreck (south of Panama City) 

St. Andrew School (Panama City) 

Vamar shipwreck site (near Mexico Beach) 


Jackson County 


Ely-Criglar House (Marianna) 
Erwin House/Syfrett House (Greenwood) 
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Great Oaks/Bryan Mansion (Greenwood) 

Marianna Historic District (Marianna) 

Pender’s Store (Greenwood) 

Russ House (Marianna) 

St. Luke Missionary Baptist Church (Marianna) 
Theophilus West House (Marianna) 

Waddell’s Mill Pond archaeological site (Jackson County) 


Calhoun County 


Cayson Mound and Village Site (Calhoun County) 
Old Calhoun County Courthouse (Blountstown) 


Liberty County 


Otis Hare Archaeological Site (Liberty County) 
Rowlett’s Mill Site (Liberty County) 

Torreya State Park/Gregory House (Liberty County) 
Yon Mound and Village Site (Liberty County) 


Gulf County 
Cape San Blas Lighthouse and keeper's quarters (Cape San Blas) 
Centennial Building (Port St. Joe) 


Port Theatre (Port St. Joe) 
St. Joseph Catholic Mission Church/Port St. Joe Garden Club (Port St. Joe) 


Franklin County 


Apalachicola Historic District (Apalachicola) 

Crooked River Lighthouse (Carrabelle) 

Fort Gadsden Historic Memorial (Franklin County) 

Pierce Mounds and Middens archaeological site (Franklin County) 
Porter's Bar archaeological site (Eastpoint) 

Raney House (Apalachicola) 

Trinity Episcopal Church (Apalachicola) 

Yent Mound archaeological site (Franklin County) 
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Historical Markers in West Florida 


Escambia County 


Alger-Sullivan Railroad (Century) 

Brownsville Community (Brownsville) 

Cannons of Fort Pickens (Gulf Islands National Seashore) 

Captain Richard Bradford and the Battle of Santa Rosa Island (Gulf Islands 
National Seashore) 

Christ Episcopal Church (Pensacola) 

First Jewish house of worship in Florida (Pensacola) 

First Methodist Church/San Carlos Hotel (Pensacola) 

Hawkshaw Community (Pensacola) 

Indian Village Site ES-2 (Pensacola Beach) 

Indian Village Site ES-5 (Pensacola) 

North Hill Preservation District (Pensacola) 

Old Christ Church (Pensacola) 

Pensacola Navy Yard (Pensacola Naval Air Station) 

Trader Jon's (Pensacola) 


Santa Rosa County 


Naval Live Oaks Plantation (Gulf Breeze) 
Site of Pensacola-St. Augustine Road (Gulf Breeze) 
Thompson House/Skirmish on the Blackwater (Bagdad) 
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Okaloosa County 


Alford’s Mill (Fort Walton Beach) 

Beal House (Fort Walton Beach) 

Eglin Air Force Base (Fort Walton Beach) 
Fort Walton (Fort Walton Beach) 
Indianola Inn (Fort Walton Beach) 
Okaloosa County #1 (Crestview) 
Okaloosa County #2 (Crestview) 


Walton County 


Eden (Point Washington) 

Eucheeanna Community (DeFuniak Springs) 

Florida's Education Association (DeFuniak Springs) 
Florida's First Confederate Monument (DeFuniak Springs) 
Walton-DeFuniak Library (DeFuniak Springs) 


Holmes County 


Holmes County (Bonifay) 
Keith Cabin (Pittman) 
Laura Ingalls Wilder home site (Westville) 


Washington County 


Falling Waters State Park (three miles south of Chipley) 
“Kudzu Developed Here” (Chipley) 

Moss Hill (Vernon) 

Vernon, Florida #1 (Vernon) 

Vernon, Florida #2 (Vernon) 


Bay County 


Confederate Salt Works (Panama City) 

Gideon v. Wainwright (Panama City) 

Loftin’s Ferry Site (Parker) 

Panama City Airport (Panama City) 

Robert Lee McKenzie's home and office (Panama City) 
St. Andrews Bay Saltworks #1 (Panama City) 

St. Andrews Bay Saltworks #2 (Panama City) 


Historical Markers in West Florida 


St. Andrews Bay Saltworks #3 (Panama City) 
St. Andrews Bay Skirmish (Panama City) 
St. Andrews School (Panama City) 


Jackson County 


General Andrew Jackson in Florida, 1818 (Marianna) 
Jackson County (Marianna) 
Sylvania Plantation (Jackson County) 


Calhoun County 


Abe Springs Bluff Courthouse (Blountstown) 
Altha Methodist Church (Altha) 

Blunt Reservation and Fields (Blountstown) 
Cochranetown (Blountstown) 

M & B Railroad (Blountstown) 

Old Blountstown Courthouse (Blountstown) 
Richards Cemetery (Altha) 


Liberty County 


Torreya Tree (Torreya State Park) 


Gulf County 


Fort Crevecoeur (St. Joseph Beach) 

Fort Place-St. Joseph & Iola Railroad (Wewahitchka) 
Old St. Joseph Cemetery (Port St. Joe) 

Shipyard Cove (Port St. Joe) 

St. Joseph Confederate Saltworks (Port St. Joe) 


Franklin County 


Camp Gordon Johnston (Carrabelle) 

Chestnut Street Cemetery/Old City Graveyard (Apalachicola) 
Dr. John Gorrie (Apalachicola) 

Fort Coombs (Apalachicola) 

Fort Gadsden (Franklin County) 

Franklin County (Apalachicola) 

Methodist Episcopal Church South (Apalachicola) 
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Milly Francis (Franklin County) 

Raney House (Apalachicola) 

Trinity Episcopal Church (Apalachicola) 
“When the River Was King” (Apalachicola) 
William Augustus Bowles (Eastpoint) 

World War II D-Day training site (Carrabelle) 


Appendix C 


Historical Resources 


Escambia County 


African American Heritage Society 
200 Church Street 
Pensacola, FL 32502 


(850) 469-1299 


Alger-Sullivan Historical Society 
P.O. Box 1002 [610 4th Street] 
Century, FL 32535 

(850) 256-2447 


http://www.algersullivan.org 


Barrineau Park Community Center and Historical Society 
P.O. Box 508 [6055 Barrineau Park School Road] 

Molino, FL 32577-0508 

(850) 587-5389 


Celebrate Pensacola, Inc. 
1401 East Gregory Street 
Pensacola, FL 32502 
(850) 432-1450 


Chimney Park 

City of Pensacola 

Parks & Recreation 

180 Governmental Center 
Pensacola, FL 32502 

(850) 436-5670 
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Destination Archaeology Resource Center 
Florida Public Archaeology Network 
Historic L & N Terminal Building 

207 E. Main Street 

Pensacola, FL 32503 

(850) 595-0050 


Escambia County Archives & Records 
120 E, Blount Street 

Pensacola, FL 32501 

(850) 595-4146 


Florida Public Archaeology Network 
P.O. Box 12486 

207 East Main Street 

Pensacola, FL 32591-2486 

(850) 595-0054 
http://www.flpublicarchacology.org 


Friends of St. John’s Historic Cemetery 
P.O. Box 30425 

Pensacola, FL 32503-0435 
http://www.stjohnshistoriccemetery.com 


Gulf Islands National Seashore, Florida District 
1801 Gulf Breeze Parkway 

Gulf Breeze, FL 32563 

(850) 934-2600 

http://www.nps.gov/guis 


Hawkshaw Lagoon Missing Children Memorial Park 


(850) 435-9615 
http://www.hawkshawmemorial.org 


Jared Sparks Historical Society History Department, Pensacola State College 
1000 College Blvd. 

Pensacola, FL 32504 

(850) 484-1099 


Historical Resources 


Lu & Charlie's Preservation Society, Inc. 
P.O. Box 13144 

Pensacola, FL 32591 

(850) 432-1894 
http://www.luandcharlies.org 


Molino Mid-County Historical Society, Inc. 
P.O, Box 333 
Molino, FL 32577-0333 


National Naval Aviation Museum 
1750 Radford Blvd., Suite C 

Naval Air Station 

Pensacola, FL 32508 

(800) 327-5002; (850) 453-2389 
http://www.navalaviationmuseum.org 


National Naval Aviation Museum Foundation, Inc. 
750 Radford Blvd., Suite B 

Naval Air Station 

Pensacola, FL 32508 

(850) 453-2389; (800) 327-5002 
http://www.navalaviationmuseum.org 


National Naval Aviation Museum Library 
1750 Radford Blvd., Suite C 

Naval Air Station 

Pensacola, FL 32508 

(850) 452-8451 
http://www.navalaviationmuseum.org 


North Hill Preservation Association 
52 West Gonzalez Street 

Pensacola, FL 32501 

(850) 470-8005 

http://www. historicnorthhill.com 
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Pensacola Archaeological Society 

P.O. Box 13251 

Pensacola, FL 32591 

(850) 474-3015; (850) 474-2087 
http://www.uwf.edu/archaeology/archsoc 


Pensacola Beach Preservation and Historical Society 
1304 Panferio Drive 

Pensacola Beach, FL 32561 

(206) 666-5364 
http://www.pensacolabeachhistory.com 


Pensacola Heritage Foundation 
P.O. Box 12424 

221 East Garden Street, Suite 8 W 
Pensacola, FL 32582 

(850) 438-6505 
http://www.pensacolaheritage.org 


Pensacola Historic Preservation Society 
P.O. Box 12404 

Pensacola, FL 32591 

(850) 433-3050 
http://quinahousemuseum.org 


Pensacola Historical Society 
Historical Museum 

115 East Zarragossa Street 
Pensacola, FL 32502 

(850) 595-1559 
http://www.historicpensacola.org 


Pensacola Historical Society 
Historical Resource Center 

10 East Church Street 

Pensacola, FL 32502 

(850) 595-5840; (850) 595-5841 
http://www.historicpensacola.org 


Historical Resources 


Pensacola Lighthouse 

Naval Air Station (NAS) Pensacola 
Pensacola, FL 32501 

(850) 453-8282 


Perdido Bay Tribe of Southeastern Lower Muscogee Creek Indians, Inc. 
12533 Polonious Parkway 

Pensacola, FL 32506 

http://www.perdidobaytribe.org 


Roy Hyatt Environmental Center 
13300 Tobias Road 

Cantonment, FL 32533 

(850) 937-2117 
http://www.escambia.ki2.fl.us 


St. Michael's Cemetery Foundation of Pensacola, Inc. 
P.O. Box 13602 

Pensacola, FL 32591 

(850) 436-4043 

http://www.stmichaelscemetery.org 


T. T. Wentworth, Jr. Florida State Museum 
320 Jefferson Street 

Pensacola, FL 32501 

(850) 595-5990 

http://www. historicpensacola.org 


University of West Florida 

Archaeology Institute 

Building 89, University of West Florida 
11000 University Parkway 

Pensacola, FL 32514 

(850) 474-3015 
http://www.uwf.edu/archaeology/museums 
e-mail: archaeology@uwf.edu 
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University of West Florida 

Historic Preservation 

11000 University Parkway 

Pensacola, FL 32514 

(850) 474-2680 

e-mail: historicpreservation@uwf.edu 


University of West Florida 
Public History Program 

11000 University Parkway 
Pensacola, FL 32514 

(850) 474-2683 

e-mail: PublicHistory@uwf.edu 


University of West Florida 

Special Collections, John C. Pace Library 
11000 University Parkway 

Pensacola, FL 32514 

(850) 474-2213 

http://library.uwfedu 


Vietnam Veteran Wall South Foundation 
P.O. Box 17886, Dept. W 

Pensacola, FL 32522 
http://www.pensacolawallsouth.org 


West Florida Genealogical Society, Inc. 
P.O. Box 947 

Pensacola, FL 32591-0947 
http://www.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~flwfgs 


West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 12866 [120 Church Street 32502] 
Pensacola, FL 32591 

(850) 595-5985 
http://www.historicpensacola.org 


Historical Resources 


Santa Rosa County 


Arcadia Mill Archaeological Site 

5709 Mill Pond Lane 

Milton, FL 32583 

(850) 626-3084 
http://www.historicpensacola.org/arcadia.cfm 


Bagdad Cemetery Association 
P.O. Box 134 [6800 Pooley Street] 
Bagdad, FL 32530 

(850) 291-8927; (850) 626-7801 


Bagdad Village Preservation Association 
P.O. Box 565 

4512 Church Street 

Bagdad, FL 32530 

http://www. bagdadvillage.org 

e-mail: bagdadmuseum@aol.com 


Bagdad Waterfronts Florida Partnership 
P.O. Box 801 

Bagdad, FL 32530 

(850) 981-9915 


Blackwater River Foundation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 495 

Bagdad, FL 32530 
http://www.blackwaterriver.org 


Coon Hill Cemetery Restoration Fund 
9487 Chumuckla Springs Road 
Jay, FL 32565 


Gabbert’s 1930s Farm Museum 
3604 Pine Level Church Road 
Jay, FL 32565 

(850) 675-6823 
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Genealogical Society of Santa Rosa County 
5541 Alabama Street 
Milton, FL 32570 


Gulf Breeze Area Historical Society 
P.O. Box 814 

Gulf Breeze, FL 32562-0814 
http://www.db229.com/gulfbreeze.htm 


Gulf Islands National Seashore 
1801 Gulf Breeze Parkway 
Gulf Breeze, FL 32563 

(850) 934-2600 
http://www.nps.gov/guis 


Jay Historical Society 

P.O. Box 265 [3946 Highway 4] 
Jay, FL 32565-0265 

(850) 675-6480; (850) 390-2772 


Main Street Milton, Inc. 

P.O. Box 821 [6821 Caroline Street 32570] 
Milton, FL 32572 

(850) 626-6246 


Santa Rosa County Cemetery Association, Inc. 
P.O. Box 205 - 
Milton, FL 32572-0205 


Santa Rosa County Creek Indian Tribe, Inc. 
4344 U.S. Highway 90, Suite A 
Pace, FL 32571 


Santa Rosa Historical Society, Inc. 

6866 Caroline Street 

Milton, FL 32570 

(850) 626-9830 
http://www.santarosahistoricalsociety.com 


Historical Resources 


Santa Rosa County Veterans Memorial Plaza 
5191 C Willing Street 

Milton, FL 32570 

(8509) 626-7292 
http://www.santarosa.fl.gov/vetplaza/index.html 
e-mail: vetplaza@santarosa.fl.gov 


Santa Rosa Virtual Museum 
http://www.santarosavirtualmuseum.org 


West Florida Railroad Museum, Inc. 
P.O. Box 770 [5003 Henry Street] 
Milton, FL 32572-0770 

(850) 623-3645 
http://www.wirm.org 


Okaloosa County 


Air Force Armament Museum 

100 Museum Drive 

Eglin Air Force Base, FL 32542 

(850) 651-1808 
http://www.afarmamentmuseum.com 


Baker Block Museum [North Okaloosa Historical Association] 
P.O. Box 186 [1307 B Georgia Avenue] 

Baker, FL 32531 

(850) 537-5714 

http://www.bakerblockmuseum.org 


Camp Walton Schoolhouse Museum 
139 Miracle Strip Parkway SE 

Fort Walton Beach, FL 32548 

(850) 833-9596 
http://www.fwb.org/museum 


Carver-Hill Memorial and Historical Society, Inc. 
895 McClelland Street 

Crestview, FL 32536-3949 

(850) 682-3494; (850) 682-4003 
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Destin History & Fishing Museum 

P.O. Box 548 [108 Stahlman Avenue 32541] 
Destin, FL 32540-0548 

(850) 837-6611 
http://www.destinhistoryandfishingmuseum.org 


Eglin Air Force Base Cultural Resources Management Branch 
Building 238, 501 DeLeon Street, Suite 101 

Eglin Air Force Base, FL 32542-5105 

(850) 882-8456; (850) 883-3034 


Eglin Air Force Base Environmental Management Virtual ‘Tours 


(850) 882-4164 
http://www.eglin.af.mil 


Emerald Coast Archaeology Society 

333 Persimmon Street 

Freeport, FL 32439 

(850) 897-3754 

e-mail: emeraldcoastarchaeology@att.net 


Friends of Emerald Coast State Parks, Inc. 

c/o Henderson Beach State Park 

17000 Emerald Coast Parkway 

Destin, FL 32541 

http://www. friends-of-emerald-coast-state-parks.org 


Friends of the Governor Stone, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2435 

Fort Walton Beach, FL 32549 
e-mail: govstone@cox.net 


Friends of the Museums, Inc. 
139 Miracle Strip Parkway SE 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 32548 
http://www. friendsofthemuseums.org 


Garnier Post Office Museum 
127 Miracle Strip Parkway SE 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 32548 
(850) 833-9595 

http://www.fwb.org/museum 


Historical Resources 


Genealogical Society of Okaloosa County 
P.O. Box 1175 

Fort Walton Beach, FL 32549 

e-mail: GSOC@cox.net 


The Governor Stone 
324 Lake Drive NW 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 32548 


Heritage Museum of Northwest Florida 
115 Westview Avenue 

Valparaiso, FL 32580 

(850) 678-2615 

http://www. heritage-museum.org 


Heritage Park and Cultural Center 

139 Miracle Strip Parkway SE (Highway 98) 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 32548-5817 

(850) 833-9595 
http://www.fwb.org/museum 


Indian Temple Mound Museum 
139 Miracle Strip Parkway SE 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 32548 
(850) 833-9595 
http://www.fwb.org/museum 


North Okaloosa Historical Association, Inc. 
{See Baker Block Museum} 


Walton County 


The Chautauqua Hall of Brotherhood Foundation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1 [95 Circle Drive] 

DeFuniak Springs, FL 32435 

e-mail: info@chobf.org 


Coastal Heritage Preservation Foundation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2111 
Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
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Eden Gardens State Park 
181 Eden Garden Road 
Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
(850) 231-4214 


Emerald Coast Archaeology Society 
333 Persimmon Street 
Freeport, FL 32439 


(850) 897-3754 
e-mail: emeraldcoastarchaeology@att.net 


Florida Chautauqua Center, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1273 

DeFuniak Springs, FL 32435 

(850) 892-7613 
http://www.florida-chautauqua-center.org 


The Friends of Eden Gardens State Park 
181 Eden Garden Road 

Point Washington, FL 32459 

(850) 231-4214 
http://www.friendsofedengardens.org 


Grit & Grace 

P.O. Box 53 

Freeport, FL 32439 

(850) 835-2032 

e-mail: Info@GritandGrace.org 


Historic Point Washington Association 
201 School Road 

Point Washington, FL 32459 

(850) 585-3308 or (850) 225-0116 


Muscogee Nation of Florida (Florida Tribe of Eastern Creek Indians) 
P.O. Box 3028 [278 Church Road] 

Bruce, FL 32455 

(850) 835-2078 

http://muscogeenationfl.com 

e-mail: fltribe@scti.net 


Historical Resources 


South Walton Three Arts Alliance, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2042 

Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 

(850) 314-1299 or (850) 314-3462 


Walton County Genealogical Society 
1140 Circle Drive 

DeFuniak Springs, FL 32435 

(850) 951-2127 

e-mail: waltoncountyheritage@cox.net 


Walton County Heritage Association & Museum 
P.O. Box 1681 [1140 Circle Drive] 

DeFuniak Springs, FL 32435 

(850) 951-2127 
http://www.waltoncountyheritage.org 


Holmes County 


Historical Society of Holmes County 
412 West Kansas Avenue 
Bonifay, FL 32425 


Keith Cabin Foundation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 206 [1320 Highway 179] 
Bonifay, FL 32425-0206 

(301) 862-7951 


Washington County 


Vernon Historical Society 

P.O. Box 33 [9289 Main Street] 
Vernon, FL 32462 

(850) 535-2083 

e-mail: angiamorris@bellsouth.net 


Washington County Historical Society 

P.O. Box 757 

Chipley, FL 32428 

(850) 638-0358 
http://www.exploresouthernhistory.com/washingtoncounty 
e-mail: wchistorical@gmail.com 
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Bay County 


Bay County Genealogical Society 

P.O. Box 662 

Panama City, FL 32402-0662 
http://www.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~flbcgs 


Bay County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 1476 

Panama City, FL 32402-1476 
(850) 785-9036 
http://www.bayhistory.org 


Callaway Historical Society 
P.O. Box 6082 

Callaway, FL 32404 

(850) 871-0522; (850) 871-3266 


Camp Helen State Park 

23937 Panama City Beach Parkway 
Panama City Beach, FL 32413 
(850) 233-5059 


Emerald Coast Archaeology Society 
333 Persimmon Street 
Freeport, FL 32439 


(850) 897-3754 
e-mail: emeraldcoastarchaeology@att.net 


The Friends of Camp Helen 
P.O. Box 19338 
Panama City Beach, FL 32407 


Junior Museum of Bay County 
1731 Jenks Avenue 

Panama City, FL 32405 

(850) 769-6128 
http://www.jrmuseum.org 


Historical Resources 


Man in the Sea Museum 

17314 Panama City Beach Parkway 
Panama City Beach, FL 32413 
(850) 235-4101 
http://www.maninthesea.org 
e-mail: info@maninthesea.org 


North Bay Clan of Lower Creek Muscogee Tribe 
P.O. Box 687 

Lynn Haven, FL 32444 

(850) 763-36717 


St. Andrews State Park 
4607 State Park Lane 
Panama City, FL 32408 
(850) 233-5140 


Jackson County 


Chipola Historical Trust 
4448 Putnam Street 
Marianna, FL 32446-3457 
(850) 526-4168 


Florida GenWeb Project 
Jackson County 
http://www.rootsweb.ancestry.com/~fljackso 


Calhoun County 


Panhandle Pioneer Settlement 
P.O. Box 215 [Sam Atkins Park] 
Blountstown, FL 32424 

(850) 674-2777 
http://www.ppmuseum.org 
e-mail: info@ppmuseum.org 
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Liberty County 


Friends of Torreya State Park 
2576 NW Torreya Park Road 
Bristol, FL 32321 


Torreya State Park 

2576 NW Torreya Park Road 
Bristol, FL 32321 

(850) 643-2674 


Veterans Memorial Railroad 
14043 NW CR 12 

Bristol, FL 32321 

(850) 643-5491; (850) 643-5235 


Gulf County 


Constitution Convention Museum State Park 
200 Allen Memorial Way 

Port St. Joe, FL 32456 

(850) 229-8029 


George Washington Elementary/High School Museum 
303 Peters Street 

Port St. Joe, FL 32457 
http://www.gulfcountygovernment.com 


Gulf County Genealogical Society 
P.O. Box 541 

Port St. Joe, FL 32457 

(850) 229-1094 


St. Joseph Historical Society, Inc. 

P.O. Box 231 [702 Monument Street] 

Port St. Joe, FL 32457 

(850) 229-1151 

e-mail: capesanblaslighthouse@gmail.com 


Historical Resources 
Franklin County 


Apalachicola Area Historical Society 
P.O. Box 75 [128 Market Street 32320] 
Apalachicola, FL 32329 

(850) 653-9524 
http://www.museumsusa.org 


Apalachicola Maritime Museum 
103 Water Street 

Apalachicola, FL 32320 

(850) 653-2500 
http://www.ammifLorg 


Camp Gordon Johnston Museum 

P.O. Box 1334 

Carrabelle, FL 32322 

(850) 697-8575 
http://www.campgordonjohnston.com 
e-mail: campgordonjohnston@fairpont.net 


Carrabelle Historical Society 
P.O. Box 0666 

Carrabelle, FL 32322 

(850) 697-2141; (850) 524-1153 
e-mail: tballen@gtcom.net 


Carrabelle Lighthouse Association 

P.O. Box 373 

Carrabelle, FL 32322 
http://www.crookedriverlighthouse.org 
e-mail: sea_lght@yahoo.com 


Carrabelle Waterfront Partnership 
P.O. Box 0666 [701 Marine Street] 
Carrabelle, FL 32322 


Dixie Theatre 

P.O. Box 220 

Apalachicola, FL 32329 

(850) 653-3200 
http://www.dixietheatre.com 
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Fort Gadsden 

Apalachicola National Forest 
P.O. Box 579 

Bristol, FL 32321 

(850) 643-2282 


Gibson Inn 

51 Avenue C 

Apalachicola, FL 32320 
(850) 653-2191 
http://www.gibsoninn.com/ 


John Gorrie Museum State Park 
P.O. Box 267 [46 6th Street] 
Apalachicola, FL 32320 

(850) 653-9347 


The Old Carrabelle Hotel 
201 Tallahassee Street 
Carrabelle, FL 32322 
(850) 697-9010 


The Orman House State Park 
177 5th Street 

Apalachicola, FL 32320 

(850) 653-1209 


Raney House Museum 

P.O. Box 75 [128 Market Street 32320] 
Apalachicola, FL 32329 

(850) 653-1700 
http://www.ApalachicolaHistory.org 


St. George Island Visitor Center & Lighthouse Museum 
2 East Gulf Beach Drive 

St. George Island, FL 32328 

(888) 927-7744); (850) 927-7744 
http://www.seestgeorgeisland.com 

e-mail: info@seestgeorgeisland.com 


Historical Resources 


St. George Lighthouse Association, Inc. 
201 Bradford Street 

St. George Island, FL 32328 
http://www.stgeorgelight.org 


Regional Historical Resources 


Florida Bureau of Archaeological Research 
Florida Division of Historical Resources 
500 South Bronough Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0250 

(850) 245-6444 
http://www.flheritage.com 


Florida Division of Historic Preservation 
Florida Division of Historical Resources 
500 South Bronough Street 

(850) 245-6333 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0250 


http://www. flheritage.com 


Florida Public Archaeology Network, Northwest Division 
P.O. Box 12486 [207 East Main Street] 

Pensacola, FL 32591-2486 

(850) 595-0052 

http://www. flpublicarchaeology.org 


Florida State Park System 

Florida Division of Recreation and Parks 
3900 Commonwealth Blvd. 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

(850) 245-2157 
http://www.floridastateparks.org 


Panhandle Historic Preservation Alliance 
c/o Baker Block Museum 

P.O. Box 186 

Baker, FL 32531 

(850) 951-2127 
http://www.panhandlehistoricalliance.org 
e-mail: DDMerkel@cox.net 
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Special Collections, John C. Pace Library 
University of West Florida 

11000 University Parkway 

Pensacola, FL 32514 

(850) 474-2213 

http://library.uwf.edu 


West Florida Genealogical Society 

P.O. Box 947 

Pensacola, FL 32594-0947 
http://www.rootsweb.ancestry.com/ ~flwfgs 


West Florida Historic Preservation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 12866 [120 Church Street] 
Pensacola, FL 32591 

(850) 595-5985 
http://www.historicpensacola.org 
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Ecological Resources 


Escambia County 


Bay Bluffs Park 

City of Pensacola Parks & Recreation 
180 Governmental Center 
Pensacola, FL 32502 


1-800-874-1234; (850) 436-5670 


Big Lagoon State Park 
12301 Gulf Beach Highway 
Pensacola, FL 32507 


(850) 492-1595 


Edward Ball Nature Preserve & Wildlife Sanctuary 
University of West Florida 

1000 University Parkway 

Pensacola, FL 32514-5750 

(850) 474-2394 


Friends of Big Lagoon/Perdido Key, Inc. 
P.O. Box 34223 
Pensacola, FL 32507 


Gulf Islands National Seashore 
1801 Gulf Breeze Parkway 
Gulf Breeze, FL 32563 

(850) 934-2600 
http://www.nps.gov/guis 
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Northwest Florida Aquatic Preserve 
1600 Garcon Point Road 
Milton, FL 32583 


(850) 983-5359 
http://www.dep.state.fl.us/coastal/sites/yellow 


Northwest Florida Water Management District 
Pensacola District: 2261 West Nine Mile Road 
Pensacola, FL 32534-9416 

(850) 484-5125 

http://www.nwfwmd.state.fl.us 


Pensacola Beach Preservation and Historical Society 


1304 Panferio Drive 

Pensacola Beach, FL 32561 

(206) 666-5364 
http://www.pensacolabeachhistory.com 


Perdido Key State Park 
12301 Gulf Beach Highway 
Pensacola, FL 32507 

(850) 492-1595 


Roy Hyatt Environmental Center 
13300 Tobias Road 

Cantonment, FL 32533 

(850) 937-2117 
http://www.escambia.k12.fl.us 


Tarkiln Bayou Preserve State Park 
c/o Big Lagoon State Park 

12301 Gulf Beach Highway 
Pensacola, FL 32507 

(850) 492-1595 


Ecological Resources 


Santa Rosa County 


Bagdad Waterfronts Partnership, Inc. 
P.O. Box 801 

Bagdad, FL 32530-0801 

(850) 981-9915 


Blackwater Fisheries Research & Development Center 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Commission 

8384 Fish Hatchery Road 

Holt, FL 32564 

(850) 265-3676; (850) 957-6177 


Blackwater Heritage Trail State Trail 

5533 Alabama Street 

Milton, FL 32570 

(850) 983-5338 

http://www. FloridaGreenwaysAndTrails.com 


Blackwater River Foundation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 495 

Bagdad, FL 32530 
http://www.blackwaterriver.org 


Blackwater River State Forest 
Florida Division of Forestry 
11650 Munson Highway 
Milton, FL 32570 

(850) 957-6140 


Blackwater River State Park 
7720 Deaton Bridge Road 
Holt, FL 32564 


(850) 983-5363 


Florida Three Rivers Resource Conservation & Development Council, Inc 
5230 Willing Street ; 
Milton, FL 32570-4971 

(850) 623-0030 
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The Gulf Breeze Zoo 

5701 Gulf Breeze Parkway 
Gulf Breeze, FL 32562 

(850) 932-2229 
http://www.gulfbreezezoo.org 


Gulf Coastal Plain Ecosystem Partnership 
8831 Whiting Field Circle 

Milton, FL 32570 

(850) 623-0989 


Gulf Islands National Seashore 
1801 Gulf Breeze Parkway 
Gulf Breeze, FL 32562 

(850) 934-2600 
http://www.nps.gov/guis 


Northwest Florida Aquatic Preserve 

1600 Garcon Point Road 

Milton, FL 32583 

(850) 983-5359 
http://www.dep.state.fl.us/coastal/sites/yellow 


Yellow River Marsh Preserve State Park 
c/o Blackwater River State Park 

7720 Deaton Bridge Road 

Holt, FL 32564 

(850) 983-5363 


Okaloosa County 


Blackwater Fisheries Research & Development Center 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Commission 

8384 Fish Hatchery Road 

Holt, FL 32564 

(850) 265-3676; (850) 957-6177 


Blackwater River State Forest 
11650 Munson Highway 
Milton, FL 32570 

(850) 957-6140 


Ecological Resources 


Blackwater River State Park 
7720 Deaton Bridge Road 
Holt, FL 32564 

(850) 983-5363 


Eglin Air Force Base Cultural Resources Management Branch 
Building 238 

Eglin Air Force Base 

(850) 882-8456 


Eglin Air Force Base Environmental Management Tours 
(850) 882-4164 
http://www.eglin.afmil 


Florida’s Gulfarium 

1010 Miracle Strip Parkway, SE 
Ft. Walton Beach, FL 32548 
(850) 243-9046; 1-800-247-8575 
http://ww w.gulfarium.com 


Friends of Emerald Coast State Parks, Inc. 

17000 Emerald Coast Parkway 

Destin, FL 32541 

(850) 837-7550 

http://www. friends-of-emerald-coast-state-parks.org 


Fred Gannon Rocky Bayou State Park 
281 Highway 20 

Niceville, FL 32578 

(850) 833-9144 


Gulf Islands National Seashore 
1801 Gulf Breeze Parkway 
Gulf Breeze, FL 32563 

(850) 934-2600 
http://www.nps.gov/guis 


Henderson Beach State Park 
17000 Emerald Coast Parkway 
Destin, FL 32541 

(850) 857-7550 
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Jackson Guard Natural Resources Facility 
107 Highway 85 North 

Niceville, FL 32578 

(850) 882-4164 


Northwest Florida Water Management District, Crestview District 
800 Hospital Drive 

Crestview, FL 32539 

(850) 683-5044 

http://www.nwfwmd.state.fl.us 


Sasquatch Zoo 

5262 Deer Springs Drive 
Crestview, FL 32539 

(850) 682-3949 
http://www.sasquatchzoo.com 


Turkey Creek Park 

340 John Sims Parkway West 

Niceville, FL 32578 
http://www.cityofniceville.org/turkey.html 


Walton County 


Beach to Bay Connection, Inc. 
PO. Box 1129 

Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
(850) 267-2227 
http://www.beachtobay.org 


Coffeen Land Trust, Inc. 

146 Coffeen Hill Road 

Santa Rosa Beach 32459-3208 
(210) 807-6514; (850) 267-2312 


Deer Lake State Park 

357 Main Park Road 

Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
(850) 231-4210 


Ecological Resources 


Eden Gardens State Park 
181 Eden Garden Road 
Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
(850) 231-4214 


The Friends of Eden Gardens State Park 
181 Eden Garden Road 

Point Washington, FL 32459 

(850) 231-4214 
http://www.friendsofedengardens.org 


Friends of Grayton Beach, Inc. 
357 Main Park Road 
Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 


The Friends of Topsail Hill Preserve State Park 
7525 West Scenic Highway 30-A 
Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 


Grayton Beach State Park 
357 Main Park Road 

Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
(850) 231-4210 


Lake Jackson Park 

Walton County Parks & Recreation 
552 Walton Road 

DeFuniak Springs, FL 32433 

(850) 892-8703 


Lakewood Park 

Walton County Parks & Recreation 
552 Walton Road 

DeFuniak Springs, FL 32433 

(850) 892-8703 


Morrison Spring 

Walton County Parks & Recreation 
552 Walton Road 

DeFuniak Springs, FL 32433 

(850) 892-8703 
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Nokuse Plantation Field Office and Laboratory 
13292 County Highway 3280 

Bruce, FL 32455 

(850) 835-2457 

http://www.nokuse.org 


Point Washington State Forest 
Florida Division of Forestry 
5865 East US Highway 98 
Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
(850) 231-5800 
http://www.fl-dof.com 


Shoal Sanctuary Nature Preserve 
Mossy Head, FL 

(850) 651-0392 
http://www.shoalsanctuary.com 


Topsail Hill Preserve State Park 
7525 W. Scenic Highway 30-A 
Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459 
(850) 267-0299 


Holmes County 


On the Wild Side Wolf & Wildlife Ranch 

2654 Wolf Hollow Drive 

Ponce de Leon, FL 32455 

(850) 836-4600 
http://www.defuniakspringsfl.com/wild_side.htm 
e-mail: wildsideranch@yahoo.com 


Ponce de Leon Springs State Park 
2860 Ponce de Leon Springs Road 
Ponce de Leon, FL 32455 

(850) 836-4281 


Ecological Resources 
Vortex Spring 
1517 Vortex Spring Lane 
Ponce de Leon, FL 32455 
1-800-342-0640; (850) 836-4979 
http://www.vortexspring.com 


Washington County 
Falling Waters State Park 
1130 State Park Road 
Chipley, FL 32428 

(850) 638-6130 


Friends of Falling Waters State Park 
1365 Watford Circle 
Chipley, FL 32428 


Pine Log State Forest 
Florida Division of Forestry 
5583-A Longleaf Road 
Ebro, FL 32.437 

(850) 535-2888 


Bay County 

Camp Helen State Park 

23937 Panama City Beach Parkway 
Panama City Beach, FL 32413 
(850) 233-5059 


Econfina Creek District 

Northwest Florida Water Management District 
6418 E. Highway 20 

Youngstown, FL 32466 

(850) 722-9919 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
391 W. Highway 2321 

Panama City, FL 32409-1658 

(850) 265-3676 
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Friends of Camp Helen 
P.O. Box 19338 
Panama City Beach, FL 32407 


Friends of St. Andrews State Park, Inc. 
5401 State Park Circle 

Panama City, FL 32408 

(850) 233-5117 

http://www. friendsofstandrews.org 


Gulf World Marine Park 

15412 Front Beach Road 

Panama City Beach, FL 32413 

(850) 234-5271 
http://www.gulfworldmarinepark.com 


Pine Log State Forest 
Florida Division of Forestry 
5583-A Longleaf Road 

Ebro, FL 32437 

(850) 535-2888 


St. Andrews State Park 
4607 State Park Lane 
Panama City, FL 32408 
(850) 233-5140 


US. Fish & Wildlife Service 
1601 Balboa Avenue 

Panama City, FL 32405 

(850) 769-0552 
http://www.fws.gov/panamacity 


Zoo World: Zoological & Botanical Conservatory 
9008 Front Beach Road 

Panama City Beach, FL 32413 

(850) 230-1243 

http://www.zooworldpcb.net 


Ecological Resources 


Jackson County 


Blue Springs Recreational Area 
5461 Blue Springs Highway 
Marianna, FL 32447 

(850) 718-0437 
http://www.jacksoncountyfl.com 


Florida Caverns State Park 
3345 Caverns Road 
Marianna, FL 32446 

(850) 482-9598 


Friends of Florida Caverns State Park 
3345 Caverns Road 
Marianna, FL 32446 


Northwest Florida Water Management District, Marianna District 
4765 Pelt Street 

Marianna, FL 32446 

(850) 482-9522 


http:/ www.nwfwmid.state.fl.us 


Three Rivers State Park 

7908 Three Rivers Park Road 
Sneads, FL 32460 

(850) 482-9006 


Calhoun County 


Northwest Florida Management District, Econfina District 
6418 E. Highway 20 

Youngstown, FL 32466 

(850) 722-9919 

http://www.nwfwmd.state.fl.us 
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Liberty County 

Apalachicola Bluffs and Ravines Preserve 

c/o The Nature Conservancy, Northwest Florida Program 
P.O. Box 393 [10394 NW Longleaf Drive] 

Bristol, FL 32321 

(850) 643-2756 

http://www.nature.org/florida 


Apalachicola National Forest 
P.O. Box 579 

Bristol, FL 32321 

(850) 643-2282 


Friends of Torreya State Park 
2576 NW Torreya Park Road 
Bristol, FL 32321 


Torreya State Park 

2576 NW Torreya Park Road 
Bristol, FL 32321 

(850) 643-2674 


Gulf County 


Friends of St. Joseph Bay Preserves, Inc. 
3915 State Road 30A 

Port St. Joe, FL 32456 

(850) 229-1787 
http://www.stjosephbaypreserves.org 


St. Joseph Bay Aquatic Preserve 
350 Carroll Street 

Eastpoint, FL 32328 

(850) 670-4783 


St. Joseph Bay State Buffer Preserve 
3915 State Road 30A 

Port St. Joe, FL 32456-7542 

(850) 229-1787 
http://www.stjosephbaypreserves.org 


Ecological Resources 


T. H. Stone Memorial St. Joseph Peninsula State Park 
8899 Cape San Blas Road 

Port St. Joe, FL 32456 

(850) 227-1327 


Franklin County 

Alligator Harbor Aquatic Preserve 
350 Carroll Street 

Eastpoint, FL 32328 

(850) 670-4783 


Apalachicola Bay Aquatic Preserve 
350 Carroll Street 

Eastpoint, FL 32328 

(850) 670-4783 


Apalachicola National Estuarine Research Reserve Nature Center 
261 Seventh Street 

Apalachicola, FL 32320 

(850) 653-8063; (850) 653-8068 

hitp://www.dep.state. fl.us/coastal/sites/apalachicola/ 


Apalachicola National Estuarine Research Reserve 

Florida Department of Environmental Protection 

350 Carroll Street 

Eastpoint, FL 32328 

(850) 670-4783 
http://www.dep.state.fl.us/coastal/sites/apalachicola/info.htm 


Apalachicola National Forest 
P.O. Box 579 

Bristol, FL 32321 

(850) 643-2282 


Apalachicola Riverkeeper 

23 Avenue D 

Apalachicola, FL 32320 

(850) 653-8936 

http://www. ApalachicolaRiverkeeper.org 

e-mail: riverkeeper@ApalachciolaRiverkeeper.org 
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Bald Point State Park 
146 Box Cut 

Alligator Point, FL 32346 
(850) 349-9146 


Carrabelle Waterfront Partnership 
P.O. Box 0666 [701 Marine Street] 
Carrabelle, FL 32322 


Dr. Julian G. Bruce St. George Island State Park 
1900 E. Gulf Beach Drive 

St. George Island, FL 32328 

(850) 927-2111 


Florida State University Coastal and Marine Laboratory 


3618 Coastal Highway 

St. Teresa, FL 32358-2702 
(850) 697-4120 
http://www.marinelab.fsu.edu 


Friends of St. George Island State Park, Inc. 
1900 East Gulf Beach Drive 
St. George Island, FL 32328 


St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge 
P.O. Box 447 [479 Market Street] 
Apalachicola, FL 32329 

(850) 653-8808 
http://www.fws.gov/saintvincent/ 
e-mail: saintvincent@fws.gov 


Supporters of St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge 
P.O. Box 1073 

Eastpoint, FL 32328 
http://www.stvincentfriends.com 


Tate’s Hell State Forest 
Florida Division of Forestry 
290 Airport Road 
Carrabelle, FL 32322 

(850) 697-3734 


Ecological Resources 


Regional Ecological Resources 


Coastal Plains Institute and Land Conservancy 
1313 Milton Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32303 

(850) 681-6208 

http://www.coastalplains.org 

e-mail: means@bio.fsu.edu 


Florida Department of Environmental Protection 
3900 Commonwealth Blvd. MS 49 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

(850) 245-2118 

http://www.dep.state.fl.us 


Florida Division of Forestry 
3125 Conner Boulevard 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1650 


http://www.tl-dof.com 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
Farris Bryant Building 

620 Meridian Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 

(850) 488-4676 

http://www.myfwe.com 


Florida Greenways & Trails 

Florida Department of Environmental Protection 
3900 Commonwealth Blvd. MS 795 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

(877) 822-5208; (850) 245-2052 
http://www.FloridaGreenwaysAndTrails.com 


Florida State Park System 

Florida Division of Recreation and Parks 
3900 Commonwealth Blvd. 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

(850) 245-2157 

http://www. floridastateparks.org 
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Florida Trail Association 
5415 SW 13th Street 
Gainesville, FL 32608 
(877) HIKE-FLA 
http://www. floridatrail.org 
e-mail: fla@floridatrail.org 


Friends of Florida State Forests, Inc. 
3125 Conner Boulevard C-25 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1650 

(850) 414-0869; (850) 488-6611 
http://www. floridastateforests.org 


Gopher Tortoise Council 

c/o Florida Museum of Natural History 
University of Florida 

P.O. Box 117800 

Gainesville, FL 32611-7800 
http://www.gophertortoisecouncil.org 


Gulf Coastal Plain Ecosystem Partnership 
8831 Whiting Field Circle 

Milton, FL 32570 

(850) 623-0989 


Northwest Florida Aquatic Preserve 

1600 Garcon Point Road 

Milton, FL 32583 

(850) 983-5359 
http://www.dep.state.fl.us/coastal/sites/yellow 


Northwest Florida Water Management District, Headquarters 
81 Water Management Drive 
Havana, FL 32333-4712 


(850) 539-5999 
http://www.nwfwmd.state.fl.us 


Ecological Resources 


Northwest Florida Water Management District, Pensacola District 
2261 West Nine Mile Road 
Pensacola, FL 32534-9416 


(850) 484-5125 
http://www.nwfwmd.state.fl.us 


Northwest Florida Water Management District, Crestview District 
800 Hospital Drive 

Crestview, FL 32539 

(850) 683-5044 

http://www.nwfwimd.state.fl.us 


Northwest Florida Water Management District, Marianna District 
4765 Pelt Street 

Marianna, FL 32446 

(850) 482-9522 

http://www.nwfwmd.state.fl.us 


Northwest Florida Water Management District, Econfina District 
6418 E. Highway 20 
Youngstown, FL 32466 


(850) 722-9919 
http: www.nwfwmd.state.flus 
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